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Tue Duke of Guise being dead, and Condé 

being prisoners of war, and eagerly desiring their liberty, the 

political scene assumed a perfectly different character. The 

position .of the queen-mother was so strengthened by these 
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events, that she became almost supreme arbitress of public affairs. 
She resolved on a general pacification; and as Coligny and 
D’Andelot still remained shut up in Orleans, which was then 
closely besieged, they could offer no resistance to her policy, and 
the first civil war was closed on the 19th March 1563, by what 
historians have termed the Convention of Amboise. The main pro- 
visions are described by Anquetil, of which we give the substance. 

The Edict of January 1562 permitted the Calvinists to assemble 
for the exercise of their religion in all parts of the kingdom, 
provided they met outside the walls of towns. The Convention 
of Amboise granted the same privilege within the towns possessed 
by the Huguenots up to the date of the 7th March 1563. The 
general permission to preach all over the country, conceded by 
the Edict of January, was, however, restricted by the following 
limitations :—the lords high justiciaries could only assemble 
their tenants and neighbours on the demesnes of their seignories ; 
the nobles were only allowed to hear the preachers in their own 
houses, and even that indulgence was withheld if the house were 
in a town over which a Catholic lord exercised judicial power. 
As some compensation for these restrictions, in every bailiwick, 
immediately dependent on any of the parliaments, a town was 
specially named in which the Calvinists were permitted the full 
and free exercise of their religion. The Convention of Amboise 
contained no clause of censure, but prudently buried the past 
in oblivion; it declared the Prince of Condé and his adherents 
good and faithful subjects, and even acknowledged that they had 
taken up arms for the service of the crown. 

In these arrangements the fatal policy which actuated all the 
measures of Catherine is very apparent. She either vacillated 
through weakness or equivocated through cunning; she never 
satisfied either party, but kept in her own hand the power of 
reward or punishment, thus playing on the hopes and fears of all. 
Her concessions lost their grace, as they were balanced by 
equivalent restrictions. It was a flagrant contradiction to affirm 
that Condé and his adherents were good and faithful subjects, 
and had only fought in defence of the honour of the crown, and 
rivet upon them civil and religious disabilities; and it was an 
insult to the Catholics and royalists formally to recognise the 
loyalty of their opponents. As might have been anticipated, all 
parties were not only disappointed but incensed; and Coligny 
declared that a few strokes of the pen had done more for Calvinism 
than could have resulted from ten years of civil war; but his 
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remonstrances were vain, and he was compelled to disband his 
army and give up Orleans to a royalist garrison. We may here 
mention the Baron des Advets, a famous partisan in those times, 
who commanded Lyons for the Calvinists. He was one of those 
turbulent spirits who can only exist under an unsettled government. 
He ruled as a monarch over the extreme south of France, and 
even terrified Rome by his menaces. He was brave but cruel, 
and only one act of clemency is recorded of him. Whenever he 
carried a town by assault, he made his prisoners leap from the 
walls into the trenches: on one occasion a victim approached twice 
to the edge of the parapet, but shrunk back. 

“Twice is too much,” said des Advets, sternly. 

“T will bet that you do not do it in ten times,” retorted the 
prisoner. The tyrant smiled at the rebuke, and spared the man’s 
life. 

An interval of deceitful repose followed these events, during 
which Catherine invested Charles IX., though only fourteen years 
of age, with the full functions of royalty,—a politic measure, as 
it suppressed factions eager to rule, by giving a legitimate master 
to the kingdom with an authority far superior to that of a regent. 
But the difficulties of France were as yet insurmountable, and the 
flames of discord were quickly kindled. In the nature of things, a 
permanent peace was impossible, and a cessation from hostilities 
was no more than a hollow truce; for what terms could those who 
asserted the right of private judgment expect from a Church 
declaring itself infallible, and pronouncing all doctrines false 
and impious, except those which itself sanctioned? Nor was this 
the only source of discord. What had been decreed was to be 
regulated ; and when the commissioners came into the towns to 
determine where the Calvinist ministers might preach, endless 
quarrels arose as to the true interpretation of the new law; and 
when an appeal was made to Catherine, all her decisions were 
strained in favour of the Romanists. Condé remonstrated in a 
letter to the king, but in a feeble tone, for he had now devoted 
limself to pleasure, and the intriguing females of the court had 
seduced him from his duty. 

At this period Catherine deemed it advisable that the young 
king should make himself known to his subjects, and, with that 
view, he made a tour through the provinces. In this journey he 
took every opportunity to display his hatred to the reformers, and 
at length reached Bayonne, where he met his sister Elizabeth, 
married to Philip II., King of Spain. Of this celebrated interview, 
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various opinions have been expressed by contemporary historians. 
The Romanists describe it as a family visit; the Calvinists affirm 
that there the massacre of St. Bartholomew was plotted, and all 
its atrocities agreed upon. It is certain that on this occasion the 
infamous Alvarez de Toledo, Duke of Alva, notorious for his 
atrocious bigotry and for the cruelties he perpetrated in the 
Low Countries, represented the King of Spain; and when 
Catherine advised the reconciliation of the leaders of factions, 
he is reported to have said, “'Ten thousand frogs are not worth the 
head of a salmon,” a sentiment breathing extermination. According 
to Davila, the Duke of Alva expressed himself in the following 
terms :— 


“That a prince could not do anything more unworthy or prejudicial to 
his interests than to permit a liberty of conscience to his subjects, 
bringing as many varieties of religion into a state as there are capricious 
fancies in the restless minds of men ; and opening a door to let in discord 
and confusion, mortal accidents for the ruin of a kingdom; that as the 
controversies of religion had always served as an argument or pretence for 
the insurrections of the malcontents, it was necessary at the first dash to 
remove this cover, and afterwards, by severe remedies, no matter whether 
by fire or sword, to cut away the roots of that evil, which, by mildness or 
sufferance, perniciously springing up, still spread itself and increased.” 


Now Davila was decidedly opposed to the Calvinists, and his 
authority is not to be disputed ; and in recording this speech of the 
Duke of Alva, the historian expressed his own sentiments, and 
sought to give honour to the Spanish minister. At this interview 
was also present the young Prince of Bearn, afterwards the famous 
Henry IV., and he distinctly remembered many conversations 
which related to the religious state of the kingdom. He was 
then but a child, almost continually with Catherine, who did not 
suspect that he paid attention to what transpired ; but he distinctly 
heard that it was intended to exterminate all the leaders of the 
Protestant party. Indeed, young as he was, he felt the importance 
of these colloquies, and gave notice of them to his mother, the 
Queen of Navarre, who communicated them to the Prince of 
Condé and Admiral Coligny.* 

When this royal journey was terminated, an assembly was 
convened at Moulins at the commencement of the year 1566, 
attended by all the notabilities of the kingdom, where Charles IX. 
professed a desire to reconcile all the jarring interests of the 
kingdom ; and the Chancellor de ’Hépital settled several disputed 


* Mathieu, ‘Hist. de France,’ tom. i. p. 283, 
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points of jurisprudence; but as to religious differences, no more 
was done than to confirm solemnly the laws then in existence, which 
still admitted of a very conflicting interpretation. Indeed there 
was no real desire on the part of the king to rule with impartiality ; 
his prejudices were strong, and his sentiments bitter, and 
fear alone prevented him from striking a decisive blow at the 
Calvinists. His policy was to keep matters in a perpetual state 
of embroilment, and multiply appeals to himself; thus he hoped to 
fritter away all the securities that yet remained for religious 
freedom. Charles IX., profound in hypocrisy, insisted that all 
feuds should cease between the Guises and the Chatillons, thus 
taking credit for being a peacemaker. The Prince of Condé 
pledged his honour that Coligny was guiltless of the assassination 
of the Duke of Guise, and the admiral denied the charge on his 
oath. Then another of those pretended reconciliations took 
place to which we have frequently referred. 

The calm was of short duration. Coligny, whose zeal never 
flagged, took every opportunity to secure his friends, obtain fresh 
concessions, and new guarantees. While urging his demands 
with even more than his usual earnestness, the king angrily said, 
“It is not long since you were satisfied with being merely tolerated 
by the Catholics, now you claim to be their equals, and presently 
you will wish to be supreme.” 

The habitual prudence of the admiral kept him silent ; Charles, 
deeply irritated at his impassiveness, rushed abruptly into the 
adjoining room of the chancellor, and furiously exclaimed, “'The 
Duke of Alva was right, heads so high are dangerous in a state ; 
tact and skill are useless, for they may be parried by the same 
weapons; we can only keep our ascendency by force.” Nor 
was this the only manifestation of his feelings. Ambassadors 
arrived from the Protestant princes of Germany, beseeching him 
to protect the French Calvinists—an interference which excited his 
passions to fury. “1 willingly maintain amicable relations with 
your princes,” said the king, “so long as they interfere with my 
affairs as little as 1 do with theirs ;” then, after a moment’s pause, 
he scornfully added, “Since you ask me to tolerate the new 
doctrines in all the towns of France, may I ask you to tolerate 
the mass in Germany ?” 

Charles had now resolved to exterminate heresy in his dominions, 
and Spain offered him troops to effect his design ; but the difficulty 
was to introduce a foreign army into his kingdom. Had his object 
been avowed, the whole nation would have risen in arms; the 
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chivalry of the Romanist nobles would have revolted at such a 
proceeding ; for though ready enough themselves to fight for their 
own Church, they would never have tamely seen their own country- 
men butchered by Spanish soldiers. At this time the Duke of 
Alva was leading his troops into the Low Countries by the route 
of Savoy and the mountain chain of France, skirting the frontier 
of France, and Catherine affected great alarm at the movement. 
It was accordingly proposed to take six thousand Swiss troops into 
the pay of Charles [X., to avert the threatened danger. The 
manoeuvre succeeded; the Calvinists, completely deceived, were 
most enthusiastic in supporting this accession of defensive force, 
and the Prince-of Condé offered to arm all the Huguenots against 
the presumed invaders. His services, however, were rejected for 
very obvious reasons, and every office of reponsibility was conferred 
on Romanist officers. This preference began to excite suspicion, 
which was strengthened when it was known that the French 
authorities were actively supplying Alva’s army with provisions. 
The Calvinist leaders now held a council, and determined to 
maintain their liberties at the point of the sword. ‘They marched, 
and the alarmed king summoned the Swiss mercenaries to Meaux, 
where he was sojourning. They arrived, and succeeded in escorting 
Charles safely to Paris, though attacked on the road by the Prince 
of Condé at the head of a select body of cavalry composed wholly 
of gentlemen, among whom were Coligny, D’ Andelot, and the Count 
de la Rochefoucault. 

The king, alarmed at this unexpected rising, promised an 
amnesty to all who would lay down their arms, but duplicity had 
deprived the royal word or promise of all credit; and the capital 
was actively blockaded by the Calvinists, whose infantry had now 
arrived. ‘The head-quarters of the Prince of Condé were at 
St. Denis, of which he was in complete possession. There he 
received a herald from the king; but before he was allowed to 
deliver his message, the prince warned him that if he uttered 
language reflecting on his honour, he would hang him on the 
nearest tree. ‘To this the undaunted herald replied, “I come from 
your master and mine, and no menace will prevent the faithful 
discharge of my duty.” 

He then summoned the prince to disband his troops, under the 
penalty of being punished at the royal discretion. Condé replied 
that he would send his answer in three days. | 


“It must be delivered within twenty hours,” rejoined the herald, 
and retired. 
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This royal message led to a meeting between the prince and 
Montmorency. The former demanded the general’s public and 
irrevocable exercise of Calvinism, as the basis of any arrangement, 
which the latter peremptorily refused, and distinctly affirmed that 
no concession whatever would be made; he went further, declaring 
that the exemptions and privileges hitherto granted, were only 
intended to be of a temporary character—that they would be 
revoked, and only one form of worship tolerated. The sword was 
now fairly drawn, and the scabbard thrown away; and on the 
10th November 1567 the hostile armies encountered each other 
on the plains of St. Denis. Here Montmorency, who displayed 
the most heroic valour, was slain; he had received four wounds in 
the face, and a blow on the head from a battle-axe; but he still 
fought bravely, and endeavoured to rally his men, when Robert 
Stuart, a Scotchman, rode up to him and presented a pistol. 

“Do you not know me?” exclaimed the old constable. 

“It is because [ know you,” replied Stuart, “ that 1 send you this.” 

He fired, and the ball took effect in the old general’s shoulder ; 
he fell, but when falling, threw his sword with such violence into 
the face of his enemy, that he beat out three of his teeth, and 
broke his jaw-bone. Such is Davila’s account of Montmorency’s 
death. It is remarkable that Robert Stuart took him prisoner at 
the battle of Dreux. The old man did not expire on the field, but 
was carried in a dying state to Paris, where he was visited by the 
king and queen, which greatly consoled the veteran courtier. He 
confessed ; but when the priest importuned him with exhortations, 
he sternly said, “ Leave me, holy father; it would be disgraceful 
if a man who has lived eighty years was not prepared to die at a 
quarter of an hour’s notice.” 

“Those who speak of the constable without passion,” says 
Davila, “give him three principal qualities--that he was a good 
soldier, a loving servant, and a bad friend; in all his actions 
he was ever swayed by the consideration of his own interest.” 

The battle of St. Denis terminated in favour of the royalists ; but 
it was not of that decisive character which enables a conqueror to 
dictate his own terms. It was a repulse rather than a defeat. 
Condé depended on German auxiliaries, as the king depended on 
Spaniards and Swiss, and these now joined him. At the head of 
twenty thousand men, the prince laid siege to Chartres, a town 
then important, and twenty leagues distant from Paris ; but there 
he failed, for Catharine contrived to bribe the Germans; and 
neither party being in a condition to prolong the war, a treaty of 
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peace was signed, Charles granting a full pardon to all the 
confederates, receiving the leaders at his court, and promising 
faithfully to execute the edict of January 1562. It is remarkable 
that these hollow reconciliations should so frequently be repeated ; 
public men seem pleased with duping others and being duped 
themselves, and with renewing confidences constantly betrayed. 
The old game was again to be played over. It was deemed 
desirable to get rid of the foreign mercenaries, to whom pay was 
due. An instalment was given to the Germans, who retired on a 
promise that they should receive all the arrears at a future day. 
The Calvinists then demanded the dismissal of the Spaniards and 
Swiss; but, on various excuses, their departure was postponed. 
Distrust arose among the reformers, and the Romanists, secure in 
their strength, openly recommended another appeal to arms, 
Jesuitism was now firmly rooted, and its preachers no longer 
hesitated to proclaim that no faith ought to be kept with heretics, 
that their massacre was an act of piety, and conducive to the 
salvation of the exterminators. These pulpit harangues led to 
frequent assassinations ; and the Calvinist writers affirm that, in the 
space of three months, ten thousand of their persuasion perished 
by poison, by the dagger, and the slow tortures of imprisonment. 
This estimate may be exaggerated ; but there is no doubt that the 
rage of bigotry was traced in characters of blood. 

Catherine now appears to have abandoned her trimming policy 
and resolved on the utter extermination of Calvinism. She 
called the Jesuits to her counsels, banished the virtuous Chancellor 
De l’H6pital to his estates, and surrounded the king with a 
select few who took a special oath of secresy. Mystery reigned 
in all the higher departments ; and when Catherine thought the 
pear was ripe, she summoned the Prince of Condé, to pay into the 
public treasury the moneys which the king had advanced, by 
way of instalment, to the German auxiliaries. The injustice 
of this proceeding was flagrant, since Charles had taken upon 
himself the whole liquidation of their claims, as one of the 
conditions of peace. Catherine knew that the prince would 
resist the exaction, and that refusal she intended to make a 
pretext for war. At the time that this reimbursement was 
insisted upon, the royal army advanced under Marshal 'Tavannes, 
with instructions to seize the person of the prince as a debtor to 
the crown; but though Tavannes was a sincere Catholic, his 
sense of military honour would not allow him to act the part 
of a sheriff’s officer : he forwarded such information to the prince 
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as enabled him to escape; and the fugitive arrived in the 
friendly town of La Rochelle, on the 10th September 1568. The 
principal victim thus eluded the grasp of Catherine ; and others 
were equally fortunate in eluding her tecils. Odit, Cardinal 
Chatillon, escaped to England in the dress of a common sailor, 
where he promoted the cause of his party with Queen Elizabeth ; 
while the Queen of Navarre, whose arrest was committed to 
Montluc, Bishop of Valence, fled from Bearn, and joined Condé 
and Coligny at La Rochelle, bringing with her troops and 
money. 

The king proceeded to extremities, repealed the edict of 
January 1562, and prohibited the exercise of every form of 
worship except that sanctioned by Rome. The third war com- 
menced; and * among the Calvinist leaders now conspicuously 
appeared the talented and virtuous La Noue, and the powerful 
and ardent D’Acier. The name of the latter was James Crussel, 
lord of Acier, who alone could raise twenty-five thousand men to 
his standard in Languedoc and Dauphiny, which vast authority is 
deserving of notice as it shows how tremendous was the influence 
of the feudal barons of France, before they were crushed in a 
subsequent reign by Cardinal Richelieu. This D’Acier was one of 
the most intrepid and determined of the Calvinist party. His 
banner was a broad pendant of green taffeta, on which was 
painted a hydra, whose heads represented cardinals, bishops, 
and priests; while D’Acier himself, in the character of Hercules, 
and brandishing the club of that heathen demigod, was exhibited 
in the act of exterminating his enemies. 

The young Duke of Anjou, the king’s brother, had the nominal 
command of the royal army, but all operations in the field were 
entrusted to Marshal Tavannes. On the 13th March, 1569, the 
opposing forces met each other on the banks of the river Charente, 
near to Jarnac, a small frontier town which divided Limousin 
from Angumois. The military dispositions of the Prince of Condé 
were very defective ; he dispersed his troops on so wide an area 
that they could not succour each other, and committed the fatal 
error of allowing Tavannes to cross the river in compact order, 
so that the Marshal could concentrate his strength on any point he 
chose to select. In this battle, known as the battle of Jarnac, 
Condé was truly unfortunate, for he lost his life by an accident. 
In resisting a charge of cavalry, led on by the Duke of Anjou, 
his leg was broken by a kick from the horse of his friend, the Duke 
of Rochefoucauld, who was fighting by his side. His courage did 
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not desert him ; he gallantly plunged into the thickest of the fight, 
and was soon dismounted ; with one knee on the ground he shook 
his sword fiercely in the faces of his enemies, who had him at every 
advantage : the nearest royalist officers urged him to surrender 
and promised to save him, when Montesquiou, captain of the 
Duke of Anjou’s guards, came behind him and fired a pistol-ball 
through his head. ‘This atrocious act, so dishonouring to an age 
in which the spirit of chivalry still glowed brightly in the breast 
of soldiers, is thus finely alluded to in the Henriade, where 
Henry the Fourth is represented as addressing Elizabeth of 
ingland :-— 

Oh! plaines de Jarnac! O coup trop inhumain | 

Barbare Montesquiou! moins guerrier qu’assassin ! 

Condé déj& mourant tomba sous ta furie, 


J’ai vu porter le coup, j’ai vu trancher sa vie, 
Helas! trop jeune encore, mon bras, mon faible bras, 
Ne peut ni prévenir, ni venger son corps. 


The Duke of Anjou, or rather his advisers, for he was too 
young to be responsible, stained their triumph by a mean outrage 
on the body of the prince, which was insultingly carried into 
Jarnac upon a pack-horse. ‘“ All the army,” says Davila, “‘ made 


sport at such a spectacle, though while he lived, they were 
terrified at the name of so great a person.” The body of the 
prince was afterwards restored to his nephew, Henry, Prince 
of Bearn, by whom it was buried at Vendéme, in a tomb belonging 
to his ancestors. 

In this battle also perished Robert Stuart, who slew the 
constable Montmorenci; he was wounded and taken prisoner ; 
he expiated the double crime of being a foreigner and a heretic 
by being tortured to death, receiving repeated stabs from sharply- 
pointed daggers. 

The defeat of the Calvinists was complete, and they retreated 
to Cognac, under Coligny, D’Andelot, and other leaders, who 
collected their dispersed forces. Jane D’Albret, Queen of 
Navarre, accompanied by her son Henry, Prince of Bearn, and 
the eldest son of the Prince of Condé, joined them at Cognac. 
She was a woman of heroic firmness, of warm piety, and earnest 
convictions. ‘The troops being drawn up on parade to receive her 
with the honours due to her rank, she advanced, holding the 
two young men by either hand, and thus addressed them : — 


“My friends, we mourn the loss of a friend, who, to his dying hour, 
sustained with equal fidelity and courage the party he had undertaken to 
defend ; but our tears would be unworthy of him, unless, imitating his 
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bright example, we firmly resolved to sacrifice our own lives rather.than 
wabandon our faith. The good cause has not perished with Condé ; and 
his unhappy fate ought not to fill with despair men who are devotedly 
attached to their religion, God watches over his own. He gave that 
prince companions well fitted to serve him while he lived, and he leaves 
among us brave and experienced captains, able to repair the loss we have 
sustained by his death. I offer you my son, the young Prince of Bearn ; 
[ also confide to you Henry of Condé, son of the chief whom we bewail. 
May it please Heaven that they both show themselves worthy heirs of 
the valour of their ancestors; and may these tender pledges, committed 
to your guardianship, be the bond of your union, and the earnest of your 


future triumph.” 

The air rang with acclamations ; all were inspired with new 
energy and panted for revenge, and both the young princes swore 
to devote themselves to the triumph of Calvinism. The Prince 
of Bearn, as head of the Bourbon family, was elected generalissimo 
—a prudent measure, as it quelled jealousy among so many 
leaders of equal pretensions and of rival ambitions. Coligny was 
in fact the commander-in-chief, though without the title, and the 
point of honour was satisfied without endangering the safety of 
the army. The great object was to effect a junction with the 
German auxiliaries, who were advancing under Wolfangus of 
Bavaria, known as Duke of Deux Ponts. He had fourteen 
thousand men under his standard, and among his officers were 
William of Nassau, Prince of Orange, and his two brothers, Louis 
and Henry, who had quitted the Low Countries to avoid the 
persecution of the merciless Duke of Alva. In this expedition 
Wolfangus died of fever; but his soldiers, at his last request, 
obeyed his lieutenant, Count Mansfeldt, and under this general 
the Germans joined the French, and the united forces amounted to 
twenty-five thousand men. 

At this juncture the Calvinists sustained an irreparable loss 
in the death of D’ Andelot, the first patrician apostle of religious 
liberty in France. He was a man of spotless integrity, and of 
singular hardihood of character; frank, open, and generous, he 
won friendships by the affability of his demeanour, and retained 
them by the respect and confidence he inspired. No love of 
pleasure seduced him from his duty; no vicissitudes of fortune 
could shake his inflexibility; in the darkest times he never 
despaired, and no prosperity lulled his caution. If history 
bestowed its highest honours on public and private virtue, none 
would stand higher in the rolls of fame than D’ Andelot. 

The admiral deeply bewailed his sad bereavement ; but while he 
mourned for his brother, he did not forget his principles or his 
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responsibility. He marched against the enemy, and lost the 
decisive battle of Moncontour, where his lower jaw was shattered 
by a pistol ball ; but he continued to display the talent of a general 
and the courage of a soldier, till he was overpowered by numbers. 
The victory was complete—the carnage terrific. The field of 
battle, cannon, banners, and baggage, all fell into the hands of 
the royalists; and out of an army of twenty-five thousand men, 
only six thousand reached St. Jean D’Angely. 

The cause of freedom now seemed hopeless, but it was saved 
from an unexpected quarter. Catherine and the Cardinal of 
Lorraine had again become distrustful of each other. The 
former really commanded the army by placing the Duke of Anjou 
at its head, and nominating the general on whom the responsibility 
devolved ; and from that important post she took care to exclude 
the Guises and their allies. The Cardinal soon perceived these 
tactics, and determined to retaliate with similar weapons of deceit. 
He therefore poisoned the mind of the king against his brother, 
rendering him jealous of the laurels gathered by the Duke of 
Anjou, and advised his removal, proposing a foreign general 
and naming the Duke of Alva. Nor was Charles the only person 
dissatisfied. The old military men deemed themselves neglected, and 
Damsille, a son of Montmorency, and now governor of Languedoc, 
aliowed the Calvinists to escape, to show the Court the importance 
of his services. ‘These dissensions paralysed the vigorous action 
of the royalist troops, for orders were constantly forwarded from 
Paris which embarrassed Marshal Tavannes, who knew not 
whether to advance or retire. The indefatigable Coligny took 
advantage of these vacillations, recruited his army, and assailing 
Marshal Corré Gonnor who had been ordered to oppose him in 
Burgundy, gained a complete victory, though the Calvinists only 
opposed six thousand to thirteen thousand royalists. 

This unexpected blow alarmed all the court intriguers; for 
they justly dreaded a party, so lately reduced to the last gasp, 
and now flushed by success. ‘Tavannes openly quarrelled with the 
Cardinal of Lorraine, who flatly contradicted the Marshal on a 
point of military tactics. “Each to his trade, Sir Cardinal,” said 
the blunt soldier; “no man can be a good priest and a good 
warrior.” He complained that Coligny had recovered all he 
had lost at Moncontour, which would not have happened, had 
he not been thwarted. Then he tendered his resignation, which 
was accepted, but the difficulty was to replace him. Both the 
Guises and the Montmorencies had equal pretensions. The queen 
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disliked the former as related to the cardinal, and the cardinal 
persuaded the king not to employ the latter, as they were 
connected by marriage with the admiral and the young Prince 
of Condé. ‘Thus the rigour of the government was paralysed, 
while the Calvinists, perfectly united, and rendered desperate by 
threats of extermination, were making prodigious efforts to conquer 
their endangered liberties. Nothing was left to Charles the 
Ninth but to propose terms of reconciliation; and on the 2nd of 
August 1570 peace was concluded at St. Germain en Laye. The 
preceding edicts were ratified; a general amnesty was granted ; 
excepting in the royal palaces, the free exercise of the reformed 
religion was conceded ; all confiscated property was restored, and, 
what was most important, all Calvinists were declared eligible to 
all offices of State. They obtained two other valuable privileges ; 
they were allowed to challenge six judges on all trials, and 
nominate the governors of four towns. They selected Rochelle, 
Montauban, Cognac, and La Charité; but this was a temporary 
arrangement, as the Princes of Bearn and Condé, and twenty 
other leaders of the party, bound themselves on oath to 
surrender them to the king at the end of two years. 


SAADRAAAAAARAAAAAARAAAAASSAA 


_ THE WALCHEREN EXPEDITION. 


Iv was in the year made memorable by the battle of Wagram, 
so nearly lost and dearly won by the first Napoleon—the year of 
“the Douro,” “Talavera,” and “Saragossa”—that the ill-fated 
“Walcheren Expedition” was undertaken, a campaign which, 
until recently, occupied the most prominent place among the 
disastrous enterprises of this country. In the year 1809, all the 
most powerful continental states were either in alliance with 
France, were crouching at her feet, or were so paralyzed, as to be 
unable to strike a blow in defence of their own liberties. Russia 
and Denmark were with the French; the French flag floated 
on the ramparts of Vienna and the principal strongholds of 
Northern Germany: Prussia, though inclined to resist, was so 
crippled that she found her only safety to lie in inaction; Spain 
was kept down by an invading army; and Holland and Flanders 
were occupied by French troops destined for the invasion and 
conquest of Great Britain. 

Such was the state of Europe when the English ministry 
resolved to make a diversion in favour of Austria, by sending 
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out a powerful armament to the Scheldt, and attacking the 
fortress of Antwerp. The scheme no doubt was a happy one, for 
Antwerp, though defended by extensive and formidable works, was 
not in a condition to sustain a vigorous siege; the fortifications 
being out of order, and the garrison insignificant. Nor was it 
capable of being relieved ; for the regular armies of France were 
absorbed by the war on the Danube and that in the Peninsula, 
and there was every reason to believe that it might be carried 
by a coup-de-main almost before the intelligence of its danger 
could reach the Emperor. The effects of such a capture would 
be very great. It would check the encroachments of Bonaparte, 
open the French empire to the terrors of invasion, restore the 
sinking courage of Northern Germany, destroy the most cherished 
naval establishment of the enemy, and thwart for a time, if not 
entirely prevent, his favourite project of invading England. 

But the English government, though forewarned by the 
experience of a sixteen years’ war, had not learnt the efficacy of 
a blow dealt at the time when, and the place where, it is least 
expected. Had the expedition reached its destination previously 
to the battle of Aspern (May 22nd)—nay, had it but landed 
before the 5th of July—not only must it have succeeded, but it is 
far from improbable that the day of Wagram (which bears that 
date) would have had a different issue. 

Succeed, however, it did not—not because it was a false step, 
nor that it was ill-arranged, nor that it was too weak to execute 
the work assigned to it—but because it was too Jate in the field. 
By the end of June, and not before, thirty-five sail of the line, and 
transports innumerable, were ready to convey an armament of a 
hundred thousand men; but no orders having been given to 
prepare battering trains till the 19th June, the whole armament 
was delayed until the end of July. 

This armament, the largest and best equipped that had put to 
sea in modern times, arrived on the coast of Holland on the 29th 
of July. On the following day twenty thousand men were dis- 
embarked in the isle of Walcheren, and speedily took possession of 
Middleburgh, its chief town, besides driving the French troops 
inside the walls of Flushing. At the same time another division 
landed in Cadsand, and, expelling the enemy from that island, 
opened the way for the passage of the fleet up the western or 
principal branch of the Scheldt. 

Some days afterwards, Sir Richard Strachan, who commanded 
the naval force, disregarding the distant and ineffectual fire of 
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the Flushing batteries, passed the straits with eighteen ships of 
the line, and soon both branches of the Scheldt were crowded 
with the British pendants. Nor was the progress of the land 
forces less rapid. Ter Vere, Goes, aud Batz, were in a few 
days occupied by British troops; the British standards were only 
five leagues from Antwerp, and, in a few days more, thirty 
thousand men might be assembled beneath its walls. 

The French military writers are all of opinion, that had the 
English commander-in-chief, Lord Chatham, advanced at once 
against the citadel, the capture of which was the grand object 
of the expedition, it might have been carried by a coup-de-main. 
The enemy’s fleet was not in a position to present any obstacle, 
though it might have easily been cut off and empowered ; the 
defences of the city on the left bank of the river were most 
imperfect, and the garrison amounted to only three thousand 
men. Lord Chatham, however, neglecting these advantages, 
deferred his opportunity, and lost it. By the 26th of August, 
twenty-six thousand of the enemy had assembled in the Scheldt, 
the fleet was moved to a position of safety, and the citadel was 
placed in a thorough state of defence. Meanwhile, twenty 
thousand British troops were kept inactive in South Beveland, 
almost within sight of the towers of Antwerp, three thousand 
of the army were in hospital, and the remainder were suffering 
grievously from the pestilential exhalations rising from the marshy 
land on. which they were encamped. The interval had been 
employed by Lord Chatham in reducing Flushing, which, after 
three days’ bombardment, surrendered with five thousand eight 
hundred prisoners—a miserable recompence for the failure of the 
leading object of the expedition and the valuable lives which 
were afterwards to be sacrificed 

To undertake the siege of Antwerp was now hopeless—it 
was too late; a council of war was accordingly held, and it was 
unanimously resolved that further advance being impossible the 
whole of the troops should be withdrawn into the island of 
Walcheren. It was now the beginning of September, and it 
remained to be decided whether this position, which commanded 
the Scheldt, should be retained or abandoned. It was at first 
thought practicable to retain it, and fifteen thousand men were 
left as a garrison in the island, the remainder of the troops 
being sent back to England. But the malaria distemper of the 
country, since too well known under the name of the Walcheren 
fever, proved so fatal in its ravages, that the resolution was 
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abandoned ; not, however, till it was too late to avoid the serious 
consequences. ‘Towards the middle of September, the average 
number of deaths was from two to three hundred a-week, and 
nearly half the garrison was in hospital. Orders were therefore 
given to abandon the, island: in the middle of November the 
works and naval basins of Flushing were destroyed, and before 
Christmas the whole was evacuated by the British troops; but 
it appeared that seven thousand men had been lost in the enterprise, 
and that nearly half the troops (upwards of twelve thousand) 
brought home with them the seeds of a distemper, which few 
were able entirely to shake off during the remainder of their 
lives. 

The unfortunate issue of this expedition became in the next 
session the subject of Parliamentary inquiry. After a lengthened 
investigation and debate, in which the opposition endeavoured to 
throw the whole blame upon ministers, rather than on a 
commander who, whether competent or not, had certainly failed 
in acting according to his instructions, ministers were declared 
not blamable upon the general policy of the expedition, by a 
majority of 48 (275 to 227): a majority which, on the sub- 
ordinate question of whether the protracted retention of Wal- 
cheren was blamable, fell to 23. 

This narrow majority and the obloquy which it brought upon 
government led to important changes in the Cabinet. But there 
is so strong a resemblance between some of the circumstances 
which then transpired, and events of recent occurrence, that 
instead of continuing to condense the narrative from Alison, 
as we have hitherto done, we prefer to conclude by quoting his 
own words :— 


“Mr. Canning, who, since the formation of Mr. Perceval’s administration, 
had held the seals of the Foreign Office, had long conceived that Lord 
Castlereagh, who was Secretary-at-War, was unfit to be intrusted with 
the important and hourly increasing duties of that department. Early in 
April, he had intimated to the Duke of Portland, the nominal head of the 
administration, that he conceived the public service required that either 
he or Lord Castlereagh should resign ; and offered to remove all difficulties 
by his own retirement. Anxious to prevent any schism in the cabinet 
at such a crisis, the Duke consulted Lord Camden, and prevailed on Mr. 
Canning meanwhile to suspend his resignation ; the King was afterwards 
spoken to on the subject, but he also postponed any definite opinion. 

“A long negotiation subsequently ensued, which, against Mr. Canning’s 
strongest remonstrances, was protracted till the issue of the Scheldt 
expedition became known: and although some of Lord Castlereagh’s 
friends were made aware of what was going on, yet they did not deem it 
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advisable to make him privy to it. At length, in the first week of 
September, his lordship was informed of the whole by his friends, further 
concealment having become impossible by Mr. Canning’s resignation. 
Lord Castlereagh, under the impression that he had been ill-used by 
Mr. Canning in this transaction, by not having been made acquainted 
from the first with the steps calculated to prejudice him which he had 
adopted, immediately sent Mr. Canning a challenge. The parties met ; 
and at the second fire Mr. Canning fell, having received a severe wound 
in the thigh. Both gentlemen had previously sent in their resignations, 
and though a reconciliation was subsequently effected, and their joint 
services were regained for their country, the quarrel had the effect, for the 
time, of excluding both from administration.” 
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VAIN WARNINGS. 


Morn calleth fondly to a fair boy straying 
Mid golden meadows rich with clover dew ; 

She calls, but he still thinks of nought save playing, 
And so she smiles, and waves him an adieu! 

Whilst he, still merry with his flowery store, 

Deems not that morn, sweet morn! returns no more. 


Noon cometh—but the boy to manhood growing, 
Heeds not the time—he sees but one sweet form, 

One young fair face, from bower of jasmine glowing, 
And all his loving heart with bliss is warm ; 

So noon, unnoticed, seeks the western shore, 

And man forgets that noon returns no more, 


Night tappeth gently at a casement gleaming 
With the thin fire-light, flick’ring faint and low, 
By which a gray-hair’d man is sadly dreaming 
O’er pleasures gone, as all life’s pleasures go ; 
Night calls him to her, and he leaves his door, 
Silent and dark—and he returns no more, 
CHARLES SWAIN, 


DUMENIL AT ACRE, 


Dorina the siege of St. Jean d’Acre, while Napoleon was in 
the trenches, a shell fell at his feet, and one of the corps of guides, 
threw himself between him and the shell, and shielded the General 
with his body. Luckily the shell did not explode. At the 
moment, forgetful of the danger, Napoleon started up, exclaiming, 
“What a soldier!” This brave man was afterwards General 
Dumenil, who lost a leg at Wagram, and who was governor of 
Vincennes until 1814. Upon the Russian summons to surrender, 
his laconic reply was, “‘Give me my leg, and I will give you the 
place !” 
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EGEDE THE MISSIONARY; OR, SCENES IN 
GREENLAND,.—No, XI. 


‘ We see but dimly through the mists and vapours, 
Amid these earthly damps ; 
What seem to us but sad funereal tapers, 
May be Heaven's distant lamps.” 
LONGFELIOW, 


Titi this moment, cold, icebound Greenland had always been a 
home for Egede, in spite of its short summer and long winter, and 
its unfriendly inhabitants, because he had always had his dear family 
with him. Now it seemed suddenly to become to him a land of 
horror and of need—of misery and despair, If he had not had to 
keep up the heart of his fellow-sufferers, it is impossible to say 
where even his trust in God might have gone! Wretched and 
comfortless he raised his head, which had sunk to the ground, and 
fixed his eyes on the little house which had sheltered his dear ones 
within its walls, 

Ah! what is that which suddenly sheds a bright look over his 
face, causes his eyes to glitter, and gives new life to his limbs? 
It is a dove of peace which carries the leaf in its mouth; and this 
dove—was the chimney of the hut, and the leaf—a thin wreath of 
smoke gently ascending from it. How constantly are our spirits 
either raised or depressed, as the case may be, by some trifling 
thing! This little wreath of smoke was a most important point 
for Egede, and one most comforting to him. He had the firmest 
conviction that if any of the colonists were yet there, they would 
be some of his own family. In this belief he gradually approached 
the cottage. But when he stood before the little door his courage 
failed him. He listened, but the only sound he heard was the 
beating of his own heart. 

A death-like silence seemed to reign around, when suddenly, 
after the pastor had well-nigh sank down for want of courage, he 
heard a gentle voice, saying—* Pray, my children; yes! pray to 
God that He will give us strength to bear our great trial!” 

This voice sounded to Egede like that of an angel, for it was 
the voice of his wife Gertrude. 

“ Peace be with you,” he answered ; and with these refreshing 
words he entered into the midst of the weeping circle. They 
thought at first it was his spirit; for the faithless Kilterik and 
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the others had assured Gertrude that her husband and his three 
companions had all perished, and their boat had sunk. 

One can hardly imagine the suddenness of the change that 
took place all at once in these poor creatures; from being 
sunk in grief and despair, they now became the happiest of 
mortals. What was it to them that their companions had been 
faithless? that the country was full of horrors? or that they had 
a scarcity of provisions? ‘The same room, which but a few 
minutes before resounded with sobs and sighs, was now the scene 
of the most heartfelt joy. 

The three Greenland-men were not excluded in this general 
happiness, for Gertrude, in her great excitement, forgot all about 
their dirty faces, and embraced them warmly, as being the means 
of her husband’s preservation. ‘They had no occasion to repent 
of their self-devotion, for she took care to look well after them, 
and to reward them more than they could ever have expected. 

Besides the pastor’s wife and children, there were the three 
women whose husbands were left with him, whose return had been 
wholly unexpected. 

No earthly joy, however, can be entirely without alloy. Not 
only had the treacherous crew absconded with most of the pro- 
visions, but they had likewise carried off with them two young 
girls from among the number of motherless children that Egede 
had brought to his home. 

“Tt is now three days ago,” said Gertrude, “since the 
vessel came in. ‘The first thing I asked was, where you 
were; and both Kilterik and the secretary told me that you 
had landed some way from them in a boat with three men, but 
that you had never returned. ‘They said they had taken a great 
deal of pains to find you out, but all in vain; and that they were 
at last driven home out of fear for their own safety. ‘They added, 
that it was impossible to say whether you had fallen a prey to the 
wild beasts, or whether the boat had gone down, but that the last 

was the most probable, as they had found your hat floating on 
the water—that they returned to me.” 

“That is like Joseph’s coat of many colours,” replied the 
pastor, “which his brethren brought home to their father. ‘The 
deceivers! I put my cap on to row to the land in, and then they 
stole my hat as acloak to their wickedness.” 

“Then,” continued Gertrude, “ they gave me my choice, 
whether I would remain here, or accompany them with my 
children, They said they had had enough of this mode of 
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living, that every one seemed to have forgotten their existence in 
Norway, as they had not sent them out any vessel—therefore they 
had resolved to spend the rest of the summer, which was already 
half gone, in returning to their native land. They wished to take 
all the provisions with them, but at the same time promised to divide 
them with me if I remained here, and said they would certainly 
take further means for my safety when they should arrive at home. 
When they took the weeping Navia forcibly from my arms, they 
told me it was quite necessary that Mamor and Rabba should go 
too, as the company who had laid out their money on the colony 
would naturally expect some return for it. They acted so in- 
discreetly that they actually dragged the poor sobbing and 
struggling children away in the presence of two Greenlanders, who 
had come to pay us a visit. The only answer I got to my en- 
treaties and reproaches was, that they wished to act kindly by us 
and the Greenlanders: for that they should take the three young 
people to Copenhagen, from whence they would be enabled to 
return to their fatherland in a condition more fit to do good. You 
can imagine the feelings with which I have been wellnigh over- 
powered the last three days. Prayer alone has been our con- 
solation; in that we have found strength and comfort. But now 
that you are come back to us, also, hope is restored; and I feel 
sure we shall ere long be rescued.” - 

“What a treasure a faithful wife is!” said Egede, while he em- 
braced her long and tenderly ; ‘‘may God long preserve mine to 
me and to my children |” 

The pastor then reckoned up how many they were altogether, 
and what provisions were left. They were twenty-three people in 
all—ten men, four women, and nine children, four of whom did not 
belong to his family. They had only one boat left, and provisions 
for one month at the outside. 

“ Well!” said the pastor, smiling, “supposing your confidence 
in the arrival of a vessel from home this summer should be wrong, 
we will not starve. We will accustom our palates to the flesh of 
seals or whales, which our brown neighbours like quite as much as 
a roast hare. Allwe must contrive to do is to go on making 
friends with them, so that we may prevail on them to give us some 
of their food in exchange for some trifles ; and further, if the game 
should fail on our island, there is plenty on the land yonder. And 
we can catch fish, which will serve us long, and prevent our eating 
whales’ fat.” 


“ Sir,” said one of the men, “ we have, indeed, as many guns as 
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we could carry out, but they have taken away all the powder and 
shot, so that our firelocks are rather like playthings. Consequently 
all hunting is out of the question.” 

“ Well, then, so it is,” replied the pastor, with an effort at calm- 
ness, ‘‘and all we have to do is to put our whole trust and 
confidence in God, who is our hope and strength. Of this we 
have another proof, in His having given us firewood enough to 
carry us through the winter, which will be shortly setting in. In 
the ‘ Hope’ harbour there is a quantity of driftwood that we must 
seek ashore. Is it not wonderful that we should be able to use in 
our ovens here wood which has grown in the forests of America, 
hundreds of miles away? Yet so it is; for these colossal trees 
are frequently uprooted by tremendous hurricanes; they are 
carried down the gigantic rivers till they reach the sea, and then 
it is ordained by God that they should be driven ashore on those 
places where there is greatest need of them. Shall we, with these 
numerous proofs of God’s mercy before us, doubt of His care? no! 
far be it from us to do so!” 

The next day, Paul and Nicholas sat together at the back of the 
hut, each attentively watching the other. 

“Oh, Paul!” said Nicholas, “if you make such faces, that will 
never do! my mother will remark that directly. Look at me 
again. You would not notice me at all, would you? I can do 
very well, and need not have any groats for my dinner to-day.” 

“TI hope I shall soon bring myself to it, too,” replied Paul, 
* but I cannot do it all at once. ‘The taste is so dreadful, I can 
hardly help being sick at every mouthful.” 

“Qh,” said Mils, “I am much better than that. At first I 
could not keep it on my stomach; but, as papa says, a man 
can do all he chooses, and where there’s a will there’s a 
way.” 

“T shall soon get better,” replied Paul; “ just look at me once 
more, and see if I make as bad a face as ever!” 

While Mils was looking, their father came round the house. 
On seeing his two boys with their heads close together, he asked, 
with astonishment— 

“What are you two doing there ?” 

“We are conquering something,” Mils answered, with a 
smile. 

* You? what, then? I see no one,” added the pastor. 

“Our enemy is invisible ; no, not that, either, for he is still to 
be seen with Paul,” said Mils. 
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“ Who is it ?” 

“Tt is dislike,” said Mils, and wiped his mouth. 

“What for?” their father asked again. 

“ Why, father,” replied Paul, “you told us that we must be 
sparing of the groats, the bread and beer, and learn to eat seal’s 
flesh ; so we have been trying to accustom ourselves to eat it 
without any appearance of dislike. Here is a bit we cooked 
ourselves.” 

“ Well?” asked their father, equally astonished and pleased. 

‘IT can manage it very well,” replied Mils, “and Paul only 
makes wry faces now and then.” 

“ Give me a kiss, both of you, even if you should smell of the 
train oil. We shall not starve, I tell you.” 

They all three went into the house, and the first thing Gertrude 
said, was— 

“Oh! what does make you smell so ?—it is horrible.” 

Their father, however, replied for them. 

“ You will not dislike the smell when you hear the cause of it; 
I assure you it is sweeter to me than perfume. Kiss them in spite 
of its being disagréeable. But I must explain that they have 
been eating seal’s flesh to spare the groats. But,” he added, 
turning to the other settlers, “which of us will let ourselves be 
shamed by the children, and not willingly eat what God in His 
mercy has sent us—be it deer, or seals !”” 


LOVE YOUR ENEMIES. 
“ Wilt Thou forgive the wayward thought, 

By kindly woes yet half untaught ; 

A Saviour’s right, so dearly bought, 

That Hope should never die ?” 

KEBLE. 

** Wen the famine lasted for seven years in Egypt,” said Egede 
the next day, “the Israelites brought out their jewelry, their 
cattle, and possessions toe Joseph, and even offered themselves as 
purchase-money. They said it is better to give all we possess 
than to die. Let us speak, act, and think as they did. First, 
therefore, we will collect whatever we can best spare: such as 
glass beads, nails, knives, scissors, needles, and such-like articles. 
Go with them to the continent, and exchange these with one of 
the natives for whatever you can get in the shape of provisions, not 
excepting seal and whale flesh. ‘Take care of our boat, which is 
the only thing we have left tous. May God’s blessing be with you.” 
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The six men set off in the boat; and, while they were absent, 
Aaron and the other three men employed themselves with their 
pastor in bringing up the driftwood from the shore to the house. 
While so occupied, Aaron, happening to look up, saw two boats, 
with five men in each, nearing the Hope Harbour. When they 
arrived they said they were Dutchmen, who were the only ones 
saved from the wreck of their vessel. Since it sunk they said they 
had been wandering about a long time, and been subjected to 
many deprivations. They were now endeavouring to reach a 
harbour fifty miles away, where they knew of several Dutch 
vessels stationed there for the Greenland fishery. 

The ten men were so faint and powerless that they could 
scarcely stand. They begged the colonists for assistance, and 
especially for provisions. 

Thinking of their own wants, the pastor said to himself! 
“*Whoso hath to him shall be given, and he shall have more 
abundance: whoso hath not from him shall be taken away even 
that he hath.’ We who are in want ourselves must not grudge 
any of our meat.” 

He therefore gave a hearty welcome to the shipwrecked 
mariners. But Aaron, who had turned away with his three 
companions, took the pastor aside, and said very eagerly: “The 
hour of retaliation is come. Do you know who these Dutch 
fellows are? The very same who deprived us of the whale and 
tried to sink it. Misfortune has made many changes in them; yet 
I easily recognised stout Butt, Dremel, and Norris.” 

“ Well, what is your opinion?” said Egede, eagerly. 

“« Why, that we lock up the fellows in the hut; leave them there 
till our companions return, and then take our revenge.”’ 

* And what then?” continued the pastor. 

“Oh, we can let our courage cool a little—we can beat them 
well. Let them hunger and thirst well ’ 

* And then?” 

“Then! hum! why then we can either leave them to their fate, 
or else, just to be sure of our own safety, we might—we could 
get rid of them altogether.” 

These last words Aaron stammered out with some hesitation. 

* And what after all that?” Egede asked, while a burning red 
gradually spread over all his face. 

“ After that?” replied Aaron; in great surprise, “ why nothing, 
of course. What should happen after that ?” 

“T will tell you,” said the pastor. 
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** If we were to do as you propose, we may be assured that God’s 
anger will rest upon us, and that, indeed, justly. He will not spare 
the transgressors of His Holy Word, but shall cause our blood to 
be shed, and cast us into hell, where will be weeping and gnashing 
of teeth.” 

“ Aaron! Aaron! are you a scholar? Have you read the Word 
of God, and do you forget the command of our Lord? ‘Love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them which despitefully use you and per- 
secute you.’ Do you not remember whose child you are? Have 
not these Dutchmen already received a punishment for their 
uncharitableness ? Will you not be warned by this example before 
your eyes of God’s justice, rather than draw down His anger 
upon yourself? Shame! shame! Aaron! never should I have 
expected such things from you. Shall we make ourselves enemies, 
too, in a time when we ourselves stand in so much need of help? 
How shall we neglect this opportunity of exercising common Chris- 
tian duties ?” 

During all this scolding, Aaron stood as ashamed of himself, as 
a schoolboy is when he is being punished. 

They none of them dared demur when their pastor had as 
good a meal prepared for the strangers as their stores would 
allow of. They did not even say a word when on the following 
morning he gave them something to take away with them. 

“We are not giving to the Dutch who have ill-treated us, but 
to God himself; and he will, I feel assured of it, reward us a 
thousandfold. It is much the same whether our provisions last 
us seven or eight days. God appoints the day and hour in which 
He chooses to save us, if such should be His will. But you,” he 
added, addressing himself to the Dutchmen, “ will not forget us 
if you succeed in saving yourselves, Think of us deserted by our 
faithless companions, and remember, that if we do not speedily 
receive help, we must inevitably perish. Strive to procure it for 
us, whatever trouble it should cost you. And now go in peace, 
and God’s blessing be with you.” 

The Dutchmen then left, full of thanks for the present kindness 
and promises for the future. That evening the six men, who had 
been sent to try and see what food they could get in exchange for 
the beads and other trifles, returned, I grieve to say, empty 
handed ; and when they heard what the pastor had been doing 
they were very indignant, and excited a general grumbling. They 
said he had been guilty of a weakness and bragging quite un- 
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pardonable,—that he had actually taken bread out of children’s 
mouths to throw it to the dogs. The Greenlanders had met them 
as open enemies, and had laughed at and scorned the bare idea of 
any exchange. Indeed, their whole situation had been most 
critical, and they were very thankful to have returned in safety. 

Egede’s situation at this moment was not to be envied. Six days 
had already elapsed, and the stores would last no longer than a 
week, 

One day, when they were all murmuring very much, Gertrude 
came in with a bright happy face, and said, with a clear voice, 
“What are you all sitting here grumbling for? Ought you men 
to gain courage from a weak woman? Though I am no Judith, 
yet I am the mother of four children and do not despair. Do 
you think God preserved us from the icebergs, when on board the 
‘Hope,’ to let us starve here? Will He not have pity on us as a 
Father over His children? Where is your faith—your trust in 
God? I tell you, God will send us help before the groats and 
the beer are quite out.” 

The pastor was excessively astonished at his wife’s calmness, 
which quite outdid herself, and increased with necessity. 


Aaron replied, bitterly, ‘‘ Madam, why are we to be spared 
more than many others whom we have found dead since we began 
our journey ?”” 

Gertrude looked reproachfully on his distrust, and said, 
“¢ Aaron, may it be well with you!” 


ANXIETY AND JOY. 


“Let us be patient! These severe afflictions 
Not from the ground arise, 
sut oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise.” 
LONGFELLOW. 
GERTRUDE continued to act in the same courageous way. The 
men repeated their endeavours to gain help from the Greenlanders, 
but all their attempts were baffled. Nicholas and Paul had no 
longer occasion to conquer their dislike to seal’s flesh, for this 
simple reason that there was none to eat. 

Many a day Egede went and stood at the sea-shore, straining 
his eye across the foaming sea, in the vain hope of seeing a sail in 
the distance. It was a heart-sickening case, for the month of 
August was fast drawing to a close, and the winter setting in. 

One day when Egede was teaching one of the Greenland 
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adopted children to walk, Aaron rushed up with his face ashy pale, 
and said, “ Now it is all over with us,” 

The pastor looked up inquiringly: 

“More than a hundred large kone boats full of Greeulandets 
have just landed on our coast, ” continued Aaron. “They are 
armed with bows and arrows—with spears and clubs, and are 
making a frightful shrieking.” 

“They may as well come, Aaron—we are in God’s hands.” 

The house was soon filled with fugitives, who had come to hear 
what was to be done. 

“They are making their way to the louse, now !” exclaimed 
Iiauke, “and are brandishing their weapons about and shricking 
horribly.” 

“What do you say now, Ma’am?” said Aaron, scornfully, 
“have you still faith ?” 

“Yes,” replied Gertrude, firmly; “for those who are with us, 
are more than those against us.” 

A council was now held as to what was best to be done. 

“How many guns have we?” said the pastor. 

“Six,” replied Aaron, “and one single case of powder, three 
swords, two spears, and a child’s drum.” 

“Very good,” said Egede; not choosing to remark Aaron’s 
scornful tone. ‘“ But we will try kindnes, before we have recourse 
to our arms. I can’t think why the Greenlanders should have 
such feelings of enmity towards us. As far as I know, we have 
given them no cause, and | never thought them malicious or 
spiteful, however dishonest they may be.” 

“If the Greenlanders are really our enemies,” said Gertrude, 
“it must be on account of Navia, Mamor, and Rabba. 1 did not 
at all like the looks of those who saw them forcibly dragged away.” 

“Then the first thing we have to do, is to assure them that it 
was no fault of ours.” 

“T only wish, sir, you may succeed in making these fellows 
think so.” 

“Give me my wig, and my priest’s coat, Gertrude,” said Egede. 
**T will go to them as the messenger of God’s Word, and preach 
reconciliation to them, That is right, my boy,” he added to Paul, 
who was powdering the wig with the remnants of the powder. 
“We must not forget, in our danger, that the externals of the 
priestly office must be such as to be looked upon with reverence.” 

Clothed in his priestly garments, and the Bible in his hand, the 
priest left the house, followed by his attendants, the women and 
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children remaining at home. When they had got fairly out of the 
precincts of their own ground, they formed themselves into a body, 
surrounded by at least fifteen hundred Greenlanders, who, by their 
menacing words and actions, gave them to understand what their 
intentions were. 

The pastor walked up to them with a firm, solemn step, and 
fearless manner. Raising his voice, he said, calmly, ‘‘ Rina? or 
what do you want with us? Have we offended you in any way ?” 

The only answer he received was a tumultuous cry — 

**Navia! Mamor! Rabba! where are they? Give us back our 
children. The children which you have dragged away. Death to 
you, robbers !” 

“The robbers are gone, my friends) ‘They have robbed us too. 
But we are your friends and brethren, and promise to restore you 
your children as soon as ever a vessel reaches us.” 

But the clamour continued, and to such a deafening extent that 
the pastor's words were drowned, and he was obliged to force his 
way back to his own people. 

“Did you ever see such lowing sea-calves?” Aaron whispered 
to his master. ‘Do you see that little Augehotis head, orna- 
mented with legs of foxes and ravens’ claws? how he would like to 
put a stop to your profession for ever. If one among them shoots 
an arrow at us, the whole flock will imitate, and then it is all over 
with us. We must try and fight them. -If we can manage to 
frighten them, we shall succeed ; if not, let us die like men.” 

The pastor stood irresolute for some seconds. He could not 
make up his mind what to do; but at last, dreading what the con- 
sequences of his indecision might be, he agreed to follow Aaron’s 
plans. 

“ But,” he said, “I will not soil my office with human blood. 
The priest must be unrobed before the warrior can appear.” 

He put the Bible down, and took off his gown and wig, so that 
instead of having powdered locks, his own black hair appeared. 

Raising his eyes to heaven in an imploring way, he said, “Father, 
into Thy hands I commend myself, my dear wife and children !” 

Then seizing a sword, he rushed in among the enemy. 

They fled in the greatest confusion, like straw scattered before 
the wind! 

Egede saw it with astonishment; but Aaron said, “It is your 
wig, sir, that has put them to flight ; for I am sure when they saw 
you with black hair instead of white, and in a different dress, they 
thought it was Satan. They have placed you above all the other 
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great Augehotis, and have fled to escape your vengeance. I think 

we had better send a few shots after them to make it more 

complete, and henceforward, perhaps, they will leave us in 
ce.’ 

The gun went off before Aaron had intended it should do so, 
and the words were hardly out of his mouth before he lay extended 
on the ground with a broken jawbone. The stock of the gun 
burst and left the scoffer powerless. The sound of the gun had 
not quite died away, when it was re-echoed again and again from 
the harbour, and out rushed Gertrude and the women and children, 
crying, “‘ Help! help! here is help come to us.” 

Heedless of the Greenlanders, who were still flying, they all 
ran down to the harbour. 

There they saw three vessels lying at anchor, two very large 
ones, and one dismasted and nearly disabled. This last was 
the poor * Hope,’ whose crew were prisoners on board it. 

Being caught in some dreadful gales, and much disabled, the 
‘Hope’ had been fortunate enough to meet with the vessels sent 
owt to Egede, whose captains believi ing the story that Kilterik and 
the others told him, with regard to the fate of Egede and the 
colonies, turned homewards. 

Fortunately, however, they met with a Dutch vessel which had 
the ten shipwrecked sailors on board, and through them the truth 
came to light. 

When the provisions were landed, and Egede read the account 
that the king of Denmark would protect the colony ; when Navia, 
Rabba, and Mamor were restored to their families, and the Green- 
landers promised future obedience, then did the proclaimer of glad 
tidings, joined by his wife and all the other colonists, return thanks 
to God for all His mercies, uniting their voices in a Psalm of 
> saying, “Oh God, we praise Thee! we thank 
Thee !” 

Aaron remained ill for some days, suffering from his severe 
wound. 

The colony prospered under Egede’s unwearied care, in spite of 
all the hindrances, which were numerous, and which continued all 
his lifetime. Christianity spread over the greatest part of Green- 
land; so that although more than a hundred years have elapsed 
since that time, most of the Greenlanders are Christians, and their 
trade is very prosperous. 

Paul Egede succeeded his father in his holy office, and brought 
forth equally good fruits on earth, till his Almighty Father called 
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him, too, to his eternal rest. How will their hearts swell within 
them when they hear many of the Greenlanders’ voices joining in 
everlasting hallelujahs, and when they hear them exclaim, “ You 
brought us here—by your precepts you brought us to Jesus—by 
your example you taught us to seek the sanctification of our souls 
and bodies !”’ 

Far, far indeed, above all heroes and conquerors of the earth, 
are those who, however humble or unknown, have laboured hard 
to save souls; for God’s own Word hath said, ‘They that be wise 
shall shine as the brightness of the firmament ; and they that turn 
many to righteousness as the stars for ever and ever !” 


CONTENTMENT, 


Some murmur when their sky is clear 
And wholly bright to view, 

If one small speck of dark appear 
In their great heaven of blue ; 

And some with thankful love are filled, 
If but one streak of light, 

One ray of God’s great mercy, gild 
The darkness of their night. 


In palaces are hearts that ask 
In discontent and pride, 
Why life is such a dreary task, 
And all good things denied ; 
And hearts in poorest huts admire 
How love has, in their aid, 
(Love, that not ever seems to tire) 
Such rich provision made. 


DOMESDAY BOOK. 


Resrectina the name of this celebrated record, the following 
account is given in Stow’s Chronicle :—“ The Booke of Bermondsay 
saith, this booke was laid up in the King’s treasury, which was in 
the church of Winchester or Westminster, in a place called Domus 
Dei, or God’s house, and so y* name of the booke is therefore 
called Domus Dei, and shortly Domesday. 
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A VISIT TO THE BIRTHPLACE OF ST, BERNARD. 


Many are the noble monuments and historical remembrances 
which impart an ever-vivid interest to the ancient capital of 
Burgundy ; but while wandering amid princely halls and sculp- 
tures, which are the glory of medizval art, there is one memory of 
the past which, above all others, presents itself with genial power 
to the imagination. It was here that St. Bernard passed his earlier 
years—it was in this neighbourhood that he first drew the breath of 
life’; and although eight hundred years have fled away since his 
birth, yet still is his name remembered by many as a benefactor 
of the human race. 

It was a bright autumn day in 1852 when we set out to visit 
Fontaine, the birthplace of St. Bernard. It is a small village 
about two miles distant from Dijon. Our path lay between vine- 
yards, whose branches had recently been despoiled of their 
precious burden, and which could no longer boast of any beauty 
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save the tinted glow of declining age. As the open country was 
intersected with many narrow roads, we inquired of a comely- 
looking peasant woman which was the right way, whereon she 
informed us that she too was going to Fontaine, and courteously 
proposed to be our guide, The worthy dame abounded in small- 
talk, and we found her gossip interesting in matter, and varied 
in its range. She detailed very graphically all the horrors of 
socialism, as it had stood revealed in the town of Dijon during 
the eventful ‘year of 1848; and went on to describe the wholesale 
robbery and extermination of all “ onnétes gens,” which would 
have infallibly been effected by its agents during the present 
year, but for the intervention of the President Louis Napoleon, 
* Ah, a brave man, is he!” exclaimed our companion with much 
fervour, “he knows how to manage such rascals.” 

From these secular subjects she glided on with ease to ecclesias- 
tical matters, and gave us an animated sketch of the most popular 
preachers at Dijon, naming their several merits and demerits with 
as much discernment as might have been done around an English 
tea-table, or a charitable coterie. By this time we were drawing 
near to Fontaine, which lay scattered upon the slope of one of 
those swelling eminences, so many of which rise up amid the 
broad flat plains of Burgundy, imparting a certain air of grace and 
dignity to the level richness of the country. The crest of the hill 
was crowned by the village church, an unpretending edifice, whose 
grey tower reminded us of many a parish church at home, Beneath 
it sloped down to the plain: some irregular streets composed of 
rustic dwellings, with here and there a farm-house, enclosed 
within its own court-yard, and shut in by a porte-cochére, At the 
entrance of the village, our sociable guide bade us farewell, saying 
that she was going to see a lady of her aquaintance. 

As we. were wending our way up a steep and narrow street, 
we came upon a group of vintagers, who were gathered around a 
huge vat of wine, which had just been pressed out of the newly- 
gathered grapes. Some fine-looking peasants were standing with 
long poles, whereon they were preparing to sling pails of wine, and 
carry them home, very much in the same fashion as was adopted 
by Caleb and Joshua, who after having “cut down one cluster of 
grapes, bare it between two upon a staff.” Itwas a picturesque 
and pleasant sight, and not the less so because of the cheerful and 
comfortable aspect of the group before us. 

A few minutes more brought us to the summit of the hill. Upon 
a rocky mound, clothed with herbage, stood the humble village 
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church. Close by it rose up a dilapidated edifice, upon the site of 
the castle within whose walls St. Bernard first saw the light. It 
is now inhabited by a farmer, and being a private dwelling, we 
could not gain access to it; but adjoining the house is a very 
pretty little chapel, dedicated to St. Bernard, and standing upon 
the very spot where he was born. We entered it with two or 
three peasant girls, who immediately prostrated themselves before 
the statue of the saint, which stands above the altar. On either 
side of the chancel was an ancient bronze relief, representing 
* Melchisedec’s priesthood, a type of Christ,” and “ Isaac’s sacrifice, 
a type of Christ’s.” “We pay great respect to St. Bernard in this 
place,” observed the girl, who was our guide; and then she 
related the well-known tradition, that his mother in a moment 
of peril and of fear, had taken refuge in a cellar beneath the 
spot whereupon we were standing, and that there he was born. 
Part of the old moated wall in front of his father’s castle, as also 
two of the ancient arched gateways, still exist. The rest of the 
buildings are of a more modern date. It was with a mingled 
feeling of awe and pleasure, that we stood upon the castle hill 
and gazed down upon the vine-clad plains of Burgundy, which 
stretched far away before us, bounded by the distant line of 
the Jura, while near at hand lay outspread the ancient city of 
Dijon, with its massive churches and Burgundian palace, rising 
up bold and proud amid the substantial dwellings of the citizens. 
On this self-same spot, doubtless, had St. Bernard often stood 
in thoughtful childhood, gazing out into the far shadowy 
distance; and while his eye was directed towards the east, 
may he not haply then have cherished his earliest visions of 
conquest over the Moslem and the infidel? How unchanged has 
been the outward aspect of this rich and noble landscape since the 
day when he beheld it! How changed is all beside! 

We could gladly have whiled away many an hour here before re- 
turning to the plain, but had not leisure to do so. The parish church 
stood invitingly open, and as we approached it, the voice of song 
met our ear. We found an interesting little congregation as- 
sembled within its walls, consisting of the village children and 
their priest. They were all singing a hymn—the air at once 
we recognized as that which is so commonly sung in our infant 
schools, to the words, ‘Oh! that will be joyful, joyful!” For a 
moment we might have fancied ourselves in dear old England 
again; but the illusion was necessarily a brief one, for we found 
the burden of the song here was: “ Venons a Jesu et Marie ;” 
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and the latter word was so frequently repeated, that it seemed to 
be the master-key of the whole. Yes, “ Marie” was the name 
upon which these young hearts were taught to dwell with the 
fondness of hope and love, rather than on that name “ which is above 
every name,” and which alone may rightly claim the adoring 
homage of the universe. 

On returning to the village, we observed a small antique image 
placed in a niche outside one of the houses, and bearing a scroll 
with this device: “ Diew est un Esprit, et celui qui Cadore, doit 
Vadore, en esprit et en verité.”* Three or four youths were 
passing along, bearing over their shoulders long poles and wine- 
tubs in the manner already described. We inquired of them 
whether that was St. Bernard? ‘No, St. Martin,” was the 
brief reply. Another contradicted him, saying it was St. 
Antoine. “I thought that St. Bernard was your patron saint 
here,” observed one of our party. ‘But do not think that he is 
our only saint,” said one of them, brusquely ; and then he went on 
naming St. Martin, St. Antoine, as well as other saints in the 
calendar ; and while he and his companions continued their way 
down the village with the wine-pails swinging between them, we 
overheard a loud and animated discussion as to who the niched 
saint really was. 

We returned by a path which led us to the other end of Dijon 
a new guartier, where there are houses and crescents built profess- 
edly a 2 Anglaise. In a wide open space stood a colossal statue of 
St. Bernard in bronze, with his hand outstretched, as if addressing 
the multitude; a fine statue and a noble attitude. The Gothic 
pedestal whereon it rests is sustained by a circling group of 
admirably-carved statues, representing the friends and con- 
temporaries of St. Bernard, amongst whom were Peter the 
Hermit (le Venerable), Eugene I11., Hugues le Bon, Louis le Quene, 
&e, &e. A crowd of people were gathered around the statue, 
which had been very recently “inaugurated,” and divers were 
the shades of feeling with which it seemed to be regarded, Some 
turned away with a grimace ; some shrugged their shoulders with 
careless nonchalance, as if it were a matter of unimportance 
whether the saint was there or not. A mother was gazing up- 
ward at it with her son, a boy of eleven or twelve years old. Here 
at least we expected to find some mark of reverence; but no, 
they were comparing it with the statue of some general which they 

* God is a Spirit, and he who worships Him, must worship Him, in 
spirit and in truth. 
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had recently seen, and the woman observed that he was “ a better- 
looking man, and not so thin as him up there.” A priest was 
standing there with folded arms; and it was evident from his look 
and attitude that he regarded the multitude with no kindly aspect. 
For ourselves, we gazed with pleasure upon this noble work of art, 
which seemed to us a worthy homage to so great and good a 
man ; but we liked still better to think of him in his early days of 
childhood at Fontaine, dwelling in the tranquil companionship of 
nature, and gathering in wisdom and strength for the battle-field 
of life; nor can we ever remember without a feeling of thankful 
gladness our visit on this pleasant autumn day to the birthplace 
of St. Bernard. 


MONUMENTS IN ST PAUL'S. 


Account of a curious relic discovered and taken from an ancient 
Tomb in St. Paul’s Cathedral. The account is derived from an 
old manuscript of the seventeenth century. 


In Ecclesia Sancti Pauli. 


At the upper end of the south vault above stairs, it is worthy not 
to be forgotten, that within these few years (viz. anno. 1608) a 
stone being taken up and a vault digged to inter the body of 
Sir Richard Swale, there was found a coffin, having within it the 
corpse of one Sir Gerard Braybroke, a famous knight who lived 
in the reigns of King Edward III. and King Richard II., and 
was there buried almost two hundred and fifty years before, which 
appears not by any monument remaining above ground, but by 
the Pope’s pardon granted to the said Sir Gerard and his lady, 
engrossed on parchment, and laid betwixt the wooden coffin and 
the lead upon his breast. The true copy of which pardon I having 
procured, is here following presented to your view in Latin, 
according to the original. And besides, there were found certain 
herbs with the said pardon, which retained their perfect scent or 
odour, as is credibly reported by some that saw and smelt them, 
which is both strange and memorable. 

This pardon, they say, was shown to King James (I.), who, 
after he had seen it, they say he commanded it should be put 
into the coffin again with the corpse of the knight, who, he said, 
‘had, it was probable, paid dear enough for it.” 


The following is the translation of the pardon as given in the 
MS. :— 
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“Boniface IX., Bishop of Rome, servant of the servants of God; to the 
noble gentleman our well-beloved son, Gerard Braybroke the younger, 
within the diocese of Lincoln, Knight; and to the noble lady our well- 
beloved daughter, Elizabeth his wife, sendeth greeting and apostolical 
benediction. The love of your devotion, wherewith ye respectively 
reverence us and the Roman Church, hath so wrought, that we do 
vouchsafe graciously to hear your petitions; those especially which 
concern your souls’ health: hence it is, that we being inclined to your 
supplications, do give permission that the confessor, whom either of ydu 
shall think meet to be chosen, may be able by the tenour of these presents, 
once only in the very issue of life and death, to grant unto your devotion 
by the authority apostolical, full remission of all your sins, for the which 
ye have in heart been sorry, and whereof ye shall have made confession 
by word of mouth. Provided that ye persist and abide in the sincerity 
of the apostolical faith, and of the Holy Roman Church, and in the obedi- 
ence and devotion of us or the bishops of Rome, canonically entering and 
succeeding us. Yet so as for those sins, whereof in this life satisfaction 
is to be made to others, your said confessor do enjoin ye by yourselves 
severally, if you survive, or by your heirs, if then happily ye depart this 
life, to satisfy. Which satisfaction “ye or they are bound to perform 
according to the promises. And lest, by reason of this grace, ye become 
more prone to commit unlawful acts hereafter, which God forbid! our . 
will is, if by chance upon the confidence and hope of pardon, ye commit 
the like, that is, concerning these sins so committed, the pardon aforesaid 
should in nowise help. Be it therefore lawful for no man whatsoever to 
infringe this writing containing our grant and pleasure, or boldly to 
countermand it. But if any shall presume to attempt it, let him know 
that he shall incur the indignation of Almighty God, and of his blessed 
apostles St. Peter and St. Paul. 


“Dated at Rome, at St. Peter’s, the 5th of June, in the second year of 
our popedom, A.D. 1390.” 
Sealed with a ball of lead. 


The following inscription was found upon a monument fixed 
to a pillar in old St. Paul’s Cathedral, and is taken from the same 
manuscript :— 


“ William Lambe, so sometime was my name, 
Who whiles alive did runne my mortal race, 
Serving a Prince of most immortal fame, 

Henry the Eighth, who of his princely grace, 

In his Chapell allowed me a place. 

By whose favoure, from Gentleman to Esquire, 

I was preferred, with worship for my hire. 

With wives three I did joyne in Wedlocks band, 
Which all, alive, true Lovers were to me, 

Joan, Alice, and Joan; for so they came to hand, 
What needeth prayse regarding their degree ; 

In wively truth none stedfast more could be, 
Who though in Earth death’s force did once dissever, 
Heaven yet, I trust, shall join us all together. 


2 y 2 
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O Lambe of God, which sinne did take away 
And as a Lambe, was offered up for sinne, 
Where I (poore Lambe) went from thy flock astray, 
Yet thou, good Lord, vouchsafe thy Lambe to winne 
Home to thy folde, and hold thy Lambe therein ; 
That, at the day, when Lambes and Goats shall sever, 
Of thy choice Lambes, Lambe may be one for ever.” 
~At the foot of the same monument was the following couplet :— 
“] pray you all that receive bread and pence, 
To say the Lord’s prayer before you goe hence.” 
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LIBERIA. 


Ir is not yet forty years ago since an association was formed at 
Washington, designated the American Colonization Society, for 
colonizing the free people of colour of the United States. It was 
hoped by the founders of this society, that many slaves would be 
made free by their owners, in order that they might be sent to the 
colony—a hope which has not been disappointed. 

Liberia—the oak growing from this acorn—with the virtually- 
included colony at Cape Palmas, is now a territory of not less 
than twenty thousand square miles, with a population of about 
twelve thousand colonists and three hundred and forty thousand 
natives. The whole of the coast from the colony of Sierra Leone 
to Cape Palmas—a distance of about five hundred miles—is under 
the jurisdiction of the new commonwealth. Monrovia, the capital 
of Liberia—a town of two thousand inhabitants, with a fort, a 
lighthouse, a courthouse, schools, churches, and literary associa- 
tions—occupies the site of what was once the chief slave-mart of 
the Grain Coast; and as a proof of the perseverance, and still 
more of the philanthropy, which has been manifested in this under- 
taking, nearly one hundred white men have perished whilst helping 
to found the colony of Liberia. 

After an attempt to occupy Sherboro Island, the American flag 
was hoisted on Cape Montserrado, on the 25th of April 1822. 
A storm soon burst upon the infant colony; for in November a 
thousand savages, armed with muskets and cutlasses, attacked the 
feeble settlement. Happily the governor was a man of singular 
energy and prudence. The attack was repelled, though the fate 
of the colonists seemed sealed in the early part of the contest. 
Very shortly afterwards, a second and still fiercer attack was 
made, but this also was defeated. 

The colonists were now ina critical situation. A besieging force 
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without, with provisions for only fifteen days and but two rounds 
of ammunition for their guns within, was a situation to try their 
faith and fortitude. The discharge of a cannon in the night, was 
heard on board a British ship, and so strange a sound aroused 
curiosity. In the morning a boat was sent on shore. This led 
to the acceptance of terms of peace by the hostile chiefs, who were 
glad to accede to the proposals made by Major Laing, the African 
traveller, as they had already suffered two defeats from the colonists. 

The colonists soon began to be dissatisfied with their exclusion 
from the public administration of their concerns. A special 
agent came over from America, and laid before them the plan of 
a constitution; this was gladly acceded to, and henceforth all 
public officers, except the governor and two magistrates, were to 
be elected under certain‘regulations by the colonists. ‘The colony 
was now designated Liberia, and its chief town was named Mon- 
rovia. New emigrants formed new settlements, and after some 
failures, agricultural labours were put into successful operation. 

The Colonization Society had now to pass through a fiery 
ordeal. It was denounced as a slaveholders’ association. Its 
real object was declared to be the clearance of the free coloured 
population from the American states, that their presence might 
not alarm the slave-owners, nor incite the slaves to procure their 
freedom. As the result of this outcry, the society became bankrupt. 
This decline began in about the year 1830; but the favourable 
accounts which came from the colony brought about a reaction ; and 
at length, in the Report of January 1846, the directors were able 
to announce that the society was out of debt, and that it had a 
surplus in its funds. But we are anticipating events. In 1839 
the Colonization Society furnished the colony with a new consti- 
tution; the governor was appointed and paid by the society, and 
a lieutenant-governor was elected by the colonists. Liberia now 
numbered nine towns, with twenty-one churches, ten day and 
many Sunday schools. ‘There were four printing-presses, and two 
newspapers, one of which had been established ten years ago. 

The import duties levied by the colonial legislature became a 
subject of complaint with British traders. The British govern- 
ment denied the right of a private association to mpose these 
taxes; this led to the establishment of Liberia as an independent 
self-governing republic in 1847. The flag of the commonwealth 
is striped with white and red, with a star in the centre of a square 
blue ground in its upper and inner corner ; the seal is a dove on 
the wing with an open scroll in its claws, and a ship under sail at 
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O Lambe of God, which sinne did take away 
And as a Lambe, was offered up for sinne, 
Where I (poore Lambe) went from thy flock astray, 
Yet thou, good Lord, vouchsafe thy Lambe to winne 
Home to thy folde, and hold thy Lambe therein ; 
That, at the day, when Lambes and Goats shall sever, 
Of thy choice Lambes, Lambe may be one for ever.” 
~At the foot of the same monument was the following couplet :— 
“] pray you all that receive bread and pence, 
To say the Lord’s prayer before you goe hence.” 
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LIBERIA. 


Ir is not yet forty years ago since an association was formed at 
Washington, designated the American Colonization Society, for 
colonizing the free people of colour of the United States. It was 
hoped by the founders of this society, that many slaves would be 
made free by their owners, in order that they might be sent to the 
colony—a hope which has not been disappointed. 

Liberia—the oak growing from this acorn—with the virtually- 
included colony at Cape Palmas, is now a territory of not less 
than twenty thousand square miles, with a population of about 
twelve thousand colonists and three hundred and forty thousand 
natives. The whole of the coast from the colony of Sierra Leone 
to Cape Palmas—a distance of about five hundred miles—is under 
the jurisdiction of the new commonwealth. Monrovia, the capital 
of Liberia—a town of two thousand inhabitants, with a fort, a 
lighthouse, a courthouse, schools, churches, and literary associa- 
tions—occupies the site of what was once the chief slave-mart of 
the Grain Coast; and as a proof of the perseverance, and still 
more of the philanthropy, which has been manifested in this under- 
taking, nearly one hundred white men have perished whilst helping 
to found the colony of Liberia. 

After an attempt to occupy Sherboro Island, the American flag 
was hoisted on Cape Montserrado, on the 25th of April 1822. 
A storm soon burst upon the infant colony; for in November a 
thousand savages, armed with muskets and cutlasses, attacked the 
feeble settlement. Happily the governor was a man of singular 
energy and prudence. The attack was repelled, though the fate 
of the colonists seemed sealed in the early part of the contest. 
Very shortly afterwards, a second and still fiercer attack was 
made, but this also was defeated. 

The colonists were now ina critical situation. A besieging force 
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without, with provisions for only fifteen days and but two rounds 
of ammunition for their guns within, was a situation to try their 
faith and fortitude. The discharge of a cannon in the night, was 
heard on board a British ship, and so strange a sound aroused 
curiosity. In the morning a boat was sent on shore. This led 
to the acceptance of terms of peace by the hostile chiefs, who were 
glad to accede to the proposals made by Major Laing, the African 
traveller, as they had already suffered two defeats from the colonists. 

The colonists soon began to be dissatisfied with their exclusion 
from the public administration of their concerns. A _ special 
agent came over from America, and laid before them the plan of 
a constitution; this was gladly acceded to, and henceforth all 
public officers, except the governor and two magistrates, were to 
be elected under certain‘regulations by the colonists. The colony 
was now designated Liberia, and its chief town was named Mon- 
rovia. New emigrants formed new settlements, and after some 
failures, agricultural labours were put into successful operation. 

The Colonization Society had now to pass through a fiery 
ordeal. It was denounced as a slaveholders’ association. Its 
real object was declared to be the clearance of the free coloured 
population from the American states, that their presence might 
not alarm the slave-owners, nor incite the slaves to procure their 
freedom. As the result of this outcry, the society became bankrupt. 
This decline began in about the year 1830; but the favourable 
accounts which came from the colony brought shout a reaction ; and 
at length, in the Report of January 1846, the directors were able 
to announce that the society was out of debt, and that it had a 
surplus in its funds. But we are anticipating events. In 1839 
the Colonization Society furnished the colony with a new consti- 
tution; the governor was appointed and paid by the society, and 
a lieutenant-governor was elected by the colonists. Liberia now 
numbered nine towns, wita twenty-one churches, ten day and 
many Sunday schools. ‘There were four printing-presses, and two 
newspapers, one of which had been established ten years ago. 

The import duties levied by the colonial legislature became a 
subject of complaint with British traders. The British govern- 
ment denied the right of a private association to mpose these 
taxes; this led to the establishment of Liberia as an independent 
self-governing republic in 1847. The flag of the commonwealth 
is striped with white and red, with a star in the centre of a square 
blue ground in its upper and inner corner ; the seal is a dove on 
the wing with an open scroll in its claws, and a ship under sail at 
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sunrise beneath, and a palm tree on one side, with a plough and 
a spade at its foot. The motto, “The love of liberty brought us 
here,” lies above these emblems. 

Joseph John Roberts, a coloured man, was elected the first 
president. The legislature consists of a senate and a house of 
representatives. ‘Two members from each of the three counties 
of the State constitute the senate, each member retaining his seat 
for four years; the representatives are apportioned to the counties, 
according to their population, and every town of ten thousand 
inhabitants is to have a representative. Compensation is given 
both to senators and representatives. The president is elected 
by the people for the space of two years, but the judges hold their 
office so long as they conduct themselves well. Citizenship is 
restricted to men of colour. 

In 1848, President Roberts visited America, and was very well 
received. He then came to England, where the new state was 
at once recognised; a beautiful cutter was presented to it by the 
British government. The following extract relative to this visit is 
highly interesting :— 


“TI do not recollect whether I have already told you of the very interest- 
ing interview which Mr. Roberts had with the Bishop of London, and also 
what took place at the Prussian ambassador’s house, where the president 
dined with Lord Ashley, Mr. Gurney, and others. The bishop was exceed- 
ingly interested in what the president told him, and took down notes of 
the conversation, which filled three sides of a large sheet of paper. He 
promised all the aid in missionary efforts possible. At Chevalier Bunsen’s 
table, Mr. Roberts sat beside the excellent and benévolent Lord Ashley, 
who was very minute in his inquiries about Liberia, and the suppression 
of the slave-trade. Mr. Roberts told him, the most effectual way to put 
down the latter would be to purchase the Gallinas territory, which is 
between the Sierra Leone colony and the republic of Liberia, and thus 
seven hundred miles of coast would be for ever guaranteed against the 
slave-trade, His lordship asked how much money would buy it? to 
which Mr. Roberts replied, 20007. would be ample to do the thing perfectly. 
Lord Ashley said the enterprise must be set about immediately ; and, after 
they rose from the table, he went to Mr. Gurney, and proposed to him to 
buy and present this territory to the new republic. Mr. Gurney received 
the proposition favourably, and requested Mr. Roberts to call upon him 
in Lombard Street next morning, when Mr. Gurney gave him an obligation 
for half the amount, 1000/., and a kind of promise, that if the British 
government did not make the purchase for President Roberts, he himself 
would see that the purchase was made on his own responsibility, if he 
could not get some friends to join him in effecting this important object. 
I have now the pleasure to add, that when I called upon Mr. Gurney a 
few days ago, he informed me that such arrangements have been made 
as will secure the acquisition of the Gallinas to the republic of Liberia.” 
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After visiting France and Belgium, Mr. Roberts was offered 
a passage home by the British government, and in December 1848 
he sailed for Liberia. He has been re-elected to the presidency 


twice. 


From an account published in 1848, we learn that then it was 
estimated that not less than two millions of persons in the interior 
obtained their supply of European goods from Liberia, and from 
the kindred colony of Cape Palmas. “ Last year,” says this 
account, “ eighty-two foreign vessels visited Liberia, and exchanged 
merchandise for articles of African production, to the amount of 
six hundred thousand dollars.” 

The above paragraph needs some explanation. The colony of 
Cape Palmas, which is included in our statistics, was founded by 
the Maryland State Colonization Society, and the name of “ Mary- 
land in Liberia,” was given to it, because it was expected that it 
would eventually unite with the older settlement. Its chief town, 
Harper, has a population of about eight hundred. Ten of the 
native chiefs who occupy the territory for about fifty miles on each 
side of the settlement have put themselves under its protection. 

In 1852, President Roberts again visited this country. Dif- 
ticulties had sprung up with two or three traders, but they were 
satisfactorily settled. The government again offered him a passage 


home. 


The Liberian shore is generally low, but at the distance of a 
few miles from the sea, the land becomes higher, and mounts 
gradually. The interior is as yet unknown, but there is reason 
to believe that the country is a fine one. Liberia has no large 
rivers at present. Its year is divided into the dry and the rainy 
season, the former commencing in November, the latter in May. 
The average heat of January—the hottest month—is eighty-five 
degrees. In June, which is the coldest month, the thermometer 
is generally at about seventy-five. ‘The true character of the 
African climate,” said the citizens of Monrovia, in 1827, “is 
not well understood in other countries. Its inhabitants are as 
robust, as healthy, as long-lived, to say the least, as those of any 


other country. 


Nothing like an epidemic has ever appeared in 


this colony; nor can we learn from the natives, that the calamity 
of a sweeping sickness ever yet visited this part of the continent.” 
But still the climate appears to be a deadly one to the white man.} 

Every tropical plant is said to thrive. Rice, maize, sweet 
potatoes, cassava root, beans, peas, pine apples, mangoes, guavas, 


water-melons, lemons, oranges, bananas, pomegranates, tamarinds, 
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papaws, plantains, and millet, are all Liberian productions. 
Cotton, coffee, indigo, and the sugar-cane, grow spontaneously 
iu the forests, and the same may be said of many other vegetable 
productions, Ginger, pepper, ground-nuts, and arrowroot, are 
all likely to add to the resources of the country. Palm oil and 
camwood are the chief exports at present. The annual exports 
were estimated at 140,000/. in 1839, and the imports at 80,000/. 
More than 30,000/.’s worth of palm oil was shipped in 1847. A 
monthly line of packets now runs between England and Western 
Africa—an arrangement which, we trust, will be of great service 
to Liberia. 

Cows are plentiful, and sheep, which are hairy instead of woolly, 
are raised without difficulty. ‘Cattle, swine, fowls, ducks, goats, 
and sheep thrive without feeding,” was the language of the citizens 
of Monrovia in 1827. According to a recent account, swine do 
not thrive so much as sheep and goats. The climate has been 
fatal to horses; and it was stated a few years ago, that much of 
the camwood that was exported was carried two hundred miles on 
men’s backs. 

We will conclude our account of the physical condition of 
Liberia, with another extract from the address of the Monrovian 
citizens :—* A more fertile soil, and a more productive country, 
so far as it is cultivated, there is not, we believe, on the face of 
the earth. Its hills and plains are covered with a verdure which 
never fades; the productions of nature keep on in their growth 
through all the seasons of the year. Even the natives of the 
country, almost without farming tools, without skill, and with very 
little labour, make more grain and vegetables than they can 
consume, and often more than they can sell,” 

Liberia is divided into three counties, and the colony at Cape 
Palmas will probably soon make a fourth. Every town has a 
corporation, and the townships are usually about eight miles in 
extent. It is the testimony of a recent visitor, that he never 
saw so orderly a people ; he saw but one intoxicated colonist, and 
never heard a profane word. Sunday was strictly observed, and 
the churches were crowded with orderly and attentive worshippers, 
The acclimated colonists enjoyed excellent health. Some cighteen 
or twenty small sloops and schooners, built in the country, were 
engaged in the coast-trade. Brick houses were being built in 
Monrovia, and in the settlements on the St. Paul’s river. As 
drawbacks, we may mention the want of good harbours, of beasts 
of draught and burden, of suitable materials for fencing, and the 
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high price of lumber for building purposes. ‘Timber is plentiful, 
but rail timber cannot be got; but the palm, the lime, the soap 
tree, and the croton-oil shrub, offer facilities for making live 
fences, 

We cannot but hope that Liberia is destined to be a bright 
spot in the dark page of West African annals. ‘The free coloured 
Americans are making ready for emigration in large numbers. 
Many owners have made their slaves free in order that they might 
emigrate, and many have signified that they intend to do the 
same. ‘Thousands are leaving every year for Liberia. Irish and 
German emigrants are displacing free coloured labourers, and 
decreasing the value of slave labour. A brighter day appears to 
be dawning over Western Africa, and we trust that the sun of 
Christianity will soon enlighten the whole of that mighty continent. 


MORTALITY. 


THE soul on earth is an immortal guest, 
Compelled to starve at an unreal feast; 

A spark, that upwards tends by natyre’s force ; 
A stream, diverted from its parent source ; 

A drop, dissevered from the boundless sea ; 

A moment, parted from eternity ; 

A pilgrim, panting for a rest to come ; 

An exile, anxious for his native home, 


READING THE NEWSPAPER IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


Durine the time that Sidney Godolphin occupied the office of 
Lord High Treasurer of England, between the years 1701 and 
1710, he visited more than once his seat in Cornwall. No 
regular conveyances then proceeded further west than Exeter ; but, 
when certain masses of letters had accumulated, the whole were 
forwarded together, by what was called “the post.” The Lord 
High Treasurer engaged a weekly messenger from Exeter to 
bring his letters, despatches, and a newspaper; and on the fixed 
day of the arrival, all the gentlemen from many miles round 
assembled at Godolphin House, to hear the newspaper read, in 
the great hall. 













































CURIOSITIES OF JESUIT MISSIONS. 





Ianativus Loyona, 


BerorE we enter upon the subject of this article, we will sketch 
the prominent outlines of the life of Loyola, the father of Jesuitism. 
This enthusiastic Spaniard was born a.p. 1491, and his history 
may be said properly to date from his long confinement, after 
having been wounded at the siege of Pampeluna. He went into 
his sick chamber a dissipated soldier, he quitted it an energetic 
devotee. His knight-errantry was henceforward to be of another 
character—he was to be a military champion for the church of 
Rome. 

He soon gave tokens of his ardour in the course upon which 
he had entered. A Moor uttered an opinion respecting the 
Virgin which appeared blasphemous to Loyola, and he meditated 
whether he should not stab him. He rested the decision upon 
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the choice made between two roads by the animal upon which he 
rode, and fortunately the fatal one was not taken. He fasted 
rigorously, scourged himself, left his hair and nails uncut, begged 
the bread which was his only food, and prayed seven hours a day ; 
and though we cannot but condemn his excesses, let us not over- 
look the important truth, that his enthusiasm was consummate 
wisdom, when compared with the stupid indifference, or the half- 
hearted lukewarmness of many, who, perhaps, consider themselves 
very tolerable Christians. It is well to remember, that the 
learned Andrewes never spent less than five hours daily in 
devotion; and, indeed, we have read of one eminent Christian 
who passed considerably beyond this limit. 

We shall pass over the wonders which stud the biography of 
Loyola, because we have no desire to occupy the time of the 
reader with those pests of Christianity—unauthenticated miracles. 
It is to be hoped that those who manufacture the spurious marvels 
of Romanism have no idea how they are labouring to undermine 
the real miracles of the Christian church. 

Loyola visited Jerusalem, reaching the holy city in July 1523, 
and, after returning to Spain and suffering imprisonment for his 
extraordinary behaviour, he went to Paris on his release in 1528. 
Here he nearly received public corporal chastisement for inter- 
posing his devotions at what was deemed an unreasonable time. 
It was at Paris that he became acquainted with some of his most 
famous followers; and here, too, he came to the determination of 
founding a new order in the Romish church. In 1540, Jesuitism 

was made an acknowledged part of the papal system, and in the 
following year, Loyola was installed as general of the order. But 
the character of Jesuitism appears to have undergone a complete 
modification soon after its birth. Loyola wished hia followers to 
be a species of “ spiritual crusaders ;” but Lainez, his disciple and 
successor in the generalship, moulded the society into a secular 
rather than a religious form. It may now be characterised as a 
huge automaton, to be moved at the pleasure of the Pope, and 
of the general of the order. But let us proceed at once to its 
missions, which afford a good illustration of its nature. 

Of all the followers of Loyola, perhaps Francis Xavier is the 
most celebrated. Would that all his successors had more closely 
resembled him. He became acquainted with Loyola in France, 
and at first he treated him with contempt. Haughty and ambitious, 
he ridiculed the idea which his ardent countryman entertained 
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of founding a new religious order. We shall soon see what a 
thorough alteration took place in the mind of Xavier, who became 
the devoted follower of him whom he had despised. John III. 
of Portugal sent to Rome, being wishful to Christianise his East 
Indian settlements. The Pope had just sanctioned the order of 
Jesus; and at first Loyola thought of despatching Bobadilla on 
this momentous mission, but turning quickly to Xavier, he said, 
“This privilege is reserved for you; proceed, Francis, to your 
proper destination.” ‘I am ready,” replied his devoted disciple ; 
and on the morrow Xavier quitted Rome for Lisbon, having but 
just had time to patch up his cassock and bid adieu to his friends, 
He sailed in April 1541, and did not reach Goa until May of 
the following year. 

Scarcely had he saluted the bishop, when the natives began 
to come in crowds around him, smiting their breasts and bewailing 
their sins, although he was yet quite unable to speak their language. 
So says his biographer ; and Xavier himself, in a letter to a friend, 
laments that he cannot be in ten places at once, so numerous are 
his baptisms. But then there is a secret in this which may be 
conveniently explained by the following incident, which is given on 
the authority and in the words of the Rev. M. H. Seymour. He 
says, ‘* A friend of my own informed me that he was present at the 
baptism of a whole tribe of Indians. ‘They were marched down to 
a river, where the missionary waited for them ; he baptized them all, 
hung a little crucifix round the neck of each, told them that now 
they were Christians, and they, pleased at the pretty ornament 
they received, marched back as instructed and as wise, as naked and 
as savage as they came!” Xavier's baptisms were too much like 
these, and, therefore, our surprise at their number is ended. From 
Goa he went to the coast of Malabar, and here he appears to have 
proceeded more circumspectly, but still we cannot but believe with 
greater celerity than discretion. Disregarding the representations 
of his friends, he now sailed for Japan, and here he showed himself 
a disciple of Loyola. 

The Japanese had a god called Xaca, who was said to be born 
of a virgin, and who underwent great sufferings to atone for the 
sins of mankind. He afterwards assembled his disciples, and 
commissioned them to preach his doctrines. This was too tempt- 
ing a case to be passed by, and, accordingly, Xaca was made out to 
be Jesus Christ, and his mother the Virgin Mary, The heathens 
easily allowed this, and came in multitudes for baptism. Xavier 
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tells us, that he sent a little picture of the Virgin and Child to the 
emperor, who kissed it with fervour, in the belief that it was a 
picture of one of his own gods—a proof of the similarity between 
Romanism and Paganism in one respect; and the analogy was 
found to extend much further, for the Japanese had monasteries, 
and nunneries, and candles, and incense, and religious processions, 
so that they may be said to have been second-hand Romanists 
already. 

Xavier left Japan in 1551, and the Jesuits, after successes which 
appeared to be likely to bring the country to the profession of 
Christianity, were expelled, we trust, for ever. It was discovered 
that they were interfering in political affairs, and intriguing for 
the subversion of the native dynasty, in order to convey the 
empire into the hands of Portugal. 

Xavier now resolved to proceed to China, although he was told 
that no stranger was permitted, under pain of death or perpetual 
imprisonment, to set a foot in that empire. He departed from 
Goa in April 1552, and after surmounting great opposition, he 
reached Sancian, a small island not far from Canton. He bar- 
gained with a Chinese merchant, who was to convey him to Canton, 
and to conceal him for four days in his house. Xavier promised 
that no torments, however cruel, should force him to betray the 
name of this merchant, who, however, suddenly quitted the island 
on pretence of a short voyage, and left the heroic missionary 
behind. ‘The shock was too great; Xavier’s hopes were bafiled 
of their object, and he languished and died. Here was a noble- 
hearted man; and, amidst his errors, we hope that trust in the 
merits of his Saviour for salvation, lay safely as the foundation- 
stone of his heroic zeal. 

Another celebrated missionary was Roberti di Nobili, who was 
also a Jesuit. This man retreated into the recesses of India, 
stained his face till it bore the native hue, assumed Hindoo 
customs, and studied the language, the habits, and the feelings 
of those amongst whom he lived; and then, after persevering for 
years in this course, he suddenly announced himself and his com- 
panions in the heart of India as natives and Brahmans of a 
superior caste. When the Hindoos doubted his pretensions, he 
produced a venerable parchment, which was to establish his lineal 
descent from the god Brahma. He swore before heaven and 
earth to the authenticity of this document ; and when doubts were 
still raised, he and his companions made good their claims by under- 
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going longer fasts, austerer penances, and severer flagellations than 
the native Brahmans. One of these missionaries tells us, that when 
he preached he always wore a dress that opened behind, and that 
he used to draw forth a scourge when he had concluded, and 
scourge himself before his auditors. His flagellations produced 
more effect than his sermons, he tells us, and indeed we can readily 
suppose this. 

The history of the Ethiopian mission is another exemplification 
of Jesuitism, Loyola induced the Pope to appoint two coadjutors 
to the Patriarch Bermudes, who lived in Ethiopia; and at about the 
same time that the bull of appointment was issued, a Jesuit was 
sent from Goa, who was to get Bermudes to Europe. The king 
of Ethiopia said that he stood in no need of the friars which the 
king of Portugal had sent, as he was resolved never to submit 
to the Romish church, The Jesuit, however, took the aged 
patriarch to Goa, and he lived for several years a captive at 
Lisbon. Ultimately the Portuguese sent troops and ravaged the 
country. 

China oceupies a broad page in the annals of Jesuitism. 
Matthew Ricci may justly be styled the founder of the mission in 
this country, although not the first to commence it. At first he 
assumed the garb of a bonze, or priest, but he soon abandoned 
this for that of the literati. After he had resided in the country 
for about seventeen years, he was favourably received by the 
emperor, and other Jesuits established themselves at various places 
from Canton to Pekin. Their success was great; but disputes 
soon sprang up between the Jesuits and the other Romish orders 
concerning Chinese rites and ceremonies. Ricci had considered 
these as merely secular, but Innocent X. condemned them as 
idolatrous. Alexander VII. allowed them as merely civil observ- 
ances; and as Popes thus differed in opinion between one another, 
so did papal infallibility contend with the king of Portugal about 
the jurisdiction of the mission-field. A mandate was issued pro- 
hibiting Chinese Christians from practising customs which the 
Pope had interdicted, and this roused the anger of the emperor, 
who, however, declared his intention to tolerate those missionaries 
who followed in the track of Ricci. At length these turbulent 
priests were formally denounced and expelled, with the exception 
of a few monks at Pekin, and ultimately this city was cleared of 
European priests. And yet we are told that there are still whole 
villages in China of which every inhabitant is a Romanist. 
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The last mission to which we shall allude, is one that has been 
blazoned on the standards of Jesuitism as a triumphant example 
of its success in missionary warfare. We allude to Paraguay. 
Here were settled Indian tribes that had fled from the Spanish 
and Portuguese invaders; and the Jesuit ingratiated himself with 
them by defending them, and teaching them how to defend them- 
selves from their cruel and rapacious oppressors. He brought in 
European fire-arms, planted the Indians in places that could: be 
defended, established a civil system; and, in short, founded a 
government, of which the general of his order was the head, and 
the Jesuits the chief members. For years the existence of this 
empire was kept a secret; and, lest it should be divulged, the 
Jesuits enacted that no Indian should learn Spanish or Portuguese. 
A remarkable event broke the shell of this secret, and then 
the golden egg which the Jesuits were hatching was irretrievably 
ruined, for this country of Paraguay was a very mine of wealth 
to them. 

The Pope, with marvellous liberality, gave all the discovered 
world in the east to Portugal, and all that in the west to Spain ; 
and, as the world is round, these two stupendous landholders met 
in the interior of South America, and commissioners had to be 
sent to draw their line of demarcation, But their labours were 
brought to an unexpected pause by a band of Jesuits; and in a few 
days after they found that the whole population was arming, with 
Jesuits as their officers, so they were compelled to! desist. Spain 
and Portugal applied to the Pope, and he issued a bull dissolving 
the Jesuit empire, and so this artfully-managed scheme came to 
an end, 

Flere we bring our brief glimpse at Jesuit missions to a close. 
We have written with no blind bigotry, that would not see the 
merits of a Jesuit, whilst condemning the vices of the system which 
he upholds. We have not brought prominently forward the charge 
of complicity in idolatrous worship whieh is laid at the door of 
the Jesuits, because we do not deefn this an advantageous mode 
of exposing the evils of their system. Such a case as that of 
Roberti di Nobili we deem much more effective. And have we 
nothing to Jearn from the instances which have been detailed ? 
Is Jesuitism wholly a thing of the past, a rusted and edgeless 
weapon that can no longer be wielded? Would that this were 
the case! But the system is even now in busy operation at 
our very doors. In Spain, in Portugal, in Austria, in Germany, 
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in France, in China, in Polynesia, in Australia, in India, in 
Canada, the cancer of Jesuitism is festering. In this country 
the Jesuits exist in large numbers, and we may reasonably sup- 
pose that their most subtle and strenuous attacks are directed 
against an island which is one of the strong fortresses of Pro- 
testantism. 


PARAAAADARAAAAAASAAABAA 


THE CASTLE OF ZUM GUTTEMBERG ; OR, THE LAST 
OF THE SULGELOCHS. 





A youTu, apparently about eighteen or nineteen years of age, 
was climbing, with the agility of a mountain goat, the steep sides 
of a rock, on the summit of which stood an old castle, the 
embattled towers of which were still distinctly visible, in spite of 
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the gloom which the approach of night was rapidly casting over 
the surrounding landscape; a loud and piercing cry suddenly 
arrested the progress of the evening wanderer ; he paused to listen, 
and was on the point of resuming his aérial ascent, when a 
second cry, followed by a plaintive moan, again arrested his 
course. 

“Who calls?” said he, at the same time bending forward and 
listening attentively. 

A ravine, made apparently by a stream rushing from the rock 
which formed the bank above, but which was now dried up by 
the heat of summer, lay below, and from thence the voice seemed 
to proceed. 

“Whoever thou art,» help an unfortunate traveller, who with 
his horse has fallen into a bottomless pit.” 

“ You seem to have found the bottom of it, however,” replied 
the youth, as he descended the side of the rock, even more quickly 
than he had ascended ; “‘ where are you?” he added, as he leant 
over a sharp point close to the ravine. 

“ Here, down here,” was the reply, in the same pitiful tone. 

“Ah! just at the foot of the stairs,” said the light-hearted boy ; 
“* wait for me there then.” 

A few light bounds brought him to the side of a man, whose 
features he could not distinguish, but who eagerly grasped his 
hand, exclaiming, “I am crushed, bruised, half-killed ; help me, 
I implore you, to extricate my feet from the stirrups; do not let 
my horse stir, or I am lost.” 

On observing that the horse was unhurt, and on its feet, the 
young man rightly concluded that it had not fallen, whatever its 
rider had done, but that having rapidly descended the steep bank, 
the shock on reaching the bottom had unseated the horseman ; 
who, however, was uo sooner released from his entanglement, 
than he sprang to his feet, and taking the offered arm of his 
deliverer with one hand, and his horse’s bridle with the other, 
they commenced their ascent by the steep pathway, the steps in 
which had clearly been formed by men’s feet rather than their 
hands. On reaching the top the youth’s curiosity prompted him to 
inquire what had led the horseman into the predicament in which 
he had discovered him, and to what place he was going. 

“To Zum Guttemberg,” was the reply, “ to take a letter from 
my mistress, the Baroness Von Praet, to Mademoiselle Melanie 
de Sulgeloch.” 

“* My sister!”’ exclaimed the astonished youth. 
VOL. I. 
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“You are then John Gensfleisch, the son of the last lord of 
Sulgeloch ?” 

“T am,” replied John, as he examined by the light of the 
rising moon the countenance of his companion, which now appeared 
to him to wear an expression of awkward constraint and reserve ; 
“but I do not know the baroness, and cannot imagine what she 
can want with my sister.” 

The messenger hesitated, but taking a sealed letter from a 
leathern purse fastened round his waist, he merely observed, 
“ This will explain ;” and withdrawing his arm, as if he no longer 
required support, he followed John along the narrow path which 
led to the castle. 

Without being able to explain the cause, John became grave 
and thoughtful, “and something more than curiosity made him 
quicken his pace. Those well acquainted with the daily life of 
the inhabitants of Zum Guttemberg, might easily comprehend 
that this incident, simple as it appeared, was yet sufficient to excite 
curiosity, and even apprehension. 

John Gensfleisch de Sulgeloch had lost his father soon after his 
birth; his mother was left a widow with two children, himself and 
a daughter eight years older; she saw the fortune left by her 
husband almost exhausted by long and ruinous lawsuits, and 
finally sank under the trial, leaving her two children alone in the 
world. Melanie was then about eighteen, andJoln not more than ten. 
Six years had passed away since that event ; and the gates of Zum 
Guttemberg, which had closed upon the coffin of the widow of 
Sulgeloch, had since but rarely opened to admit either friend, 
neighbour, or visitor. ‘The brother and sister were all in all to 
each other. The young girl had grown into a woman under the 
shade of the venerable woods which ornamented this ancient 
patrimony of the Sulgelochs; she had never cared to go beyond 
its boundaries ; her flowers and birds, reading and walking, occupied 
her day ; and each evening the brother and sister met in the large 
hall in the castle, not unfrequently being joined by two old and 
faithful servants, Gobert and Gertrude, and ere the party retired 
to rest, the sweet voice of Melanie was heard leading the evening 
prayer or hymn of praise. It may, therefore, easily be imagined 
that the arrival of one bearing a letter from a total stranger 
was more than enough to occasion the surprise of the young 
Sulgeloch. 

On entering the outer court of the castle John gave a long and 
loud whistle, which quickly brought old Gobert to the top of 
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the flight of steps: an expression of displeasure passed over 
his countenance on perceiving that a stranger followed his young 
master; “ Who have you picked up now,” said he, in a 
grumbling tone, “ on whom to force your hospitality ?” 

“So far from that, he has claimed it,” replied John; “ there- 
fore conduct him to your room, and his horse to the stable, whilst 
I inform my sister that a messenger from the Baroness Von 
Praet is here.” 

On hearing this name, Gobert raised the woollen cap which 
covered his bald head, as he repeated respectfully, “The Baroness 
Von Praet ?” 

* Do you know her?” said his young master. 

“She is the noblest, the richest, and the proudest lady in all 
Mayence,” said Gobert; “and I shall be proud to offer her 
attendant a repast worthy of the house he represents; but we 
have had so many guests at dinner to-day in the great hall, let 
alone the poor who waited for what remained, that we may pos- 
sibly find nothing left but some bread and a handful of chestnuts.” 

At these words John gazed in astonishment at the old man, 
who, however, prevented his speaking by whispering, as he passed 
close to him to take the horse’s bridle, “ Hush! you are too 
young to understand me ; but say nothing.” 

The old man’s caution could not, however, repress the gay 
laugh with which young Guttemberg passed through the arch 
into the castle, and which brought his sister to meet him, when 
he informed her of his adventure, and of Gobert’s ingenious 
invention in order to account for any deficiencies the establish- 
ment might betray. A faint smile for a moment rested on his 
sister’s face, but it quickly gave place to an expression of distress 
and anxiety. 

“ What can the baroness want?” said she, as she sank, evidently 
under the influence of strong emotion, on one of the old-fashioned 
chairs in the hall, which they had just entered. 

“ We shall soon know if we ask,” replied her brother, as he left 
the apartment, apparently for that purpose. 

Melanie roused herself, and busied herself in arranging the 
wick of a small lamp, which lit but a portion of the immense hall, 
leaving the rest in an obscurity which made it difficult to 
penetrate to its furthest extremity ; having done this she awaited 
in some agitation the appearance of the messenger. He soon 
entered “the hall, preceded by the young Sulgeloch, and followed 
by Gobert and Gertrude. 
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The baroness’s retainer bowed low as he approached Melanie, 
saying, “ After the service your brother has rendered me, lady, 
it is with deep regret that I proceed to execute the commission 
with which I am charged ;” and during the silence which ensued, 
occasioned by the surprise his words excited, he drew the letter 
from his leathern pocket, and laid it respectfully on the table at 
which Melanie was seated; she hastily took it, and, breaking 
the seal with trembling hands, she drew the small lamp nearer 
in order to read it: but scarcely had her eye glanced over the 
first lines, ere she turned pale, and, dropping the letter from her 
hands, she fell back fainting in her chair, 


THE SORCERER. 





The castle and domain of Zum Guttemberg had been seized and 
sold by the creditors of the last of the Sulgelochs, and had lately been 
bought by the Baroness Von Praet ; this letter was to apprise the 
ruined descendant of this ancient house that the new possessor was 
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about to take possession of the inheritance of her fathers; on 
returning to herself, Melanie suppressed the tears which rose to 
her eyes ; “Tell your mistress it will be at liberty; I ask only a 
few days to prepare : that is not too much,” she added, in a tone 
which drew tears from the eyes of those around, “to bid a last 
farewell to the spot where my ancestors have lived and died ;” so 
saying she dismissed the bearer of the sad intelligence. When he 
had left the hall, she tenderly embraced her brother. 

“ My poor sister !” he exclaimed, as he returned her embrace. 

Melanie then turned to the two old servants, whose tears flowed 
fast as they watched their young mistress. 

“ Let us pray to God, my friends,” said she, as she prepared to 
kneel: John, however, remained standing; his countenance was 
grave and thoughtful, his eyes fixed tenderly on his sister— 

* And you kept this from me!” said he, in a tone of gentle re- 
proach ; “why did you not tell me?” 

“T could not bear to make you unhappy, you were but a child,” 
she replied, as she held out her hand to him. 

“Child!” repeated he, “then this day has made me a man; 
from this moment, Melanie, I will be your protector. I swear it,” 
he added, as he bent his knee as if to confirm his vow, and knelt 
beside his sister; who, subduing her agitation, was about to 
commence their evening devotions, when a heavy and somewhat 
unsteady step was heard in the stone passage which led to the 
hall in which they were assembled: old Gertrude rose suddenly, 
and with some indignation, exclaimed, ‘‘ Cannot we even pray to 
God in peace this evening? it is the sorcerer !” 

At the same moment the heavy velvet portere of the hall was 
slowly raised, and the tall figure of a man appeared ; his head was 
uncovered, save by his ‘snow-white hair, which, together with the 
long white beard which descended to his chest, gave a singular 
and striking effect to his appearance ; he paused a moment ere he 
entered, and as the dark folds of the velvet curtain fell behind him, 
Melanie exclaimed— 

* Come and join your prayers to ours, Signor Laurence 
Coster.” 

This celebrated man was a native of Holland, and for many 
years his countrymen assigned to him the invention of the art of 
printing. ‘The Germans, however, with sufficient proof assert that 
the merit is due to Guttemberg. It is still, however, supposed 
that Laurence Coster led the way to the discovery, by having 
accidentally caught the idea by cutting letters upon the bark of a 
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tree, and then impressing them upon paper; types of wood were 
the next step, and eventually those of metal brought the art nearer 
to perfection. 

At that early period all who acquired any extraordinary art or 
learning were frequently accused of sorcery, and when printing 
was first discovered, it was by the vulgar attributed to magic and 
the black art. 

“His prayers!” exclaimed Gertrude, as she devoutly crossed 
herself ; “do sorcerers pray to God ?” 

“ Yes, my children,” said the old man, apparently not having 
heard Gertrude’s remark, “ yes, I will indeed add my prayers to 
yours.” 

* You know then—” said Melanie. 

“ All,” interrupted Coster, as he knelt down by her. 

The prayer commenced ; Melanie repeated it with even more 
than usual fervour and devotion ; each time that her lips repeated 
the sacred name of the Saviour, she seemed to gain strength and 
composure; and when she arose from the attitude of devotion, 
her face was pale, but an expression of calm resignation rested 
upon it. 

**Gobert, and you, my good Gertrude,” said she, addressing 
the two old servants, who, silent and sad, appeared awaiting her 
orders, “the time has come when we must part—” 

“You will not send us away?” interrupted Gobert, taking ad- 
vantage of the emotion which obliged Mademoiselle de Sulgeloch 
to pause. ; 

“T have no longer the means of keeping you in my service, my 
old and faithful friends,” said she, taking a hand of each; “ you 
know our family was once rich, and we possessed two estates—the 
first, Zum Gensfleisch, was sold before my dear mother’s death, 
and now Zum Guttemberg no longer belongs to us. God gave us 
parents, a.home, fortune; He has now seen fit to take it all away 
—blessed be His holy name.” 

“ Amen!” said Gobert, as he reverently bowed his head, and 
at the same time brushed away the tears he could not suppress ; 
“ but God gave you, also, me and my wife to be your servants; 
He has not taken us away—why should you send us away ?” 

“ We are ruined, Gobert,” replied Melanie ; “ we have no longer 
a roof to shelter us.” 

** Where you and our young master go, we will go,” said the 
old man, using, unconsciously perhaps, almost the words of Scrip- 
ture ; “we belong to you ; we cannot leave you; under a thatched 
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roof, as in a palace, old Gobert and his wife will serve you, obey 
you, and labour for you if needful.” 

Gertrude spoke not, but her tears fell fast ; John stood by his 
sister, grave and thoughtful; Laurence Coster, who had hitherto 
listened in silence, now took Gobert’s hand. 

“ You are a good and faithful creature,” said he ; and turning 
to Melanie, who had covered her face with her hands, to conceal 
her emotion, he added, * Melanie, it is now a year since your 
brother found me, exhausted and having lost my way ; he brought 
me here, where I was received as a father, and treated as a 
cherished friend ; never in all my long life had I before found 
what I discovered here—an angel of goodness, of beauty; a 
pattern of every Christian grace and virtue; when I thought to 
depart, I found it impossible to tear myself away; each day 
found me more unwilling to go. As I could read the manuscripts 
which the chapel of this castle contains, and moreover practise the 
art of writing, your servants took me for a sorcerer; you saw in 
me only one whose life has been devoted to science : how glad I was 
to repay your hospitality by imparting a share of that knowledge 
which can transmit thoughts and science from town to town, from 
generation to generation, you well know. I am no sorcerer, but I 
possess that knowledge which may lead to fame, and carry a name 
to the remotest ages. It remains for John Guttemberg to secure 
the prize. And now let me offer to him, to you, and your old 
and faithful servants, what I have hitherto accepted from you— 
a home! I possess in the neighbourhood of Strasbourg, a cottage, 
surrounded by a garden; there will be room for all: the garden 
will supply us with fruit and vegetables; come there, and make it 
your home ?” 

Before Melanie could reply, John Guttemberg seized the old 
man’s hand, and with a countenance bright with grateful joy and 
hope, he exclaimed—* For myself, my sister, and our servants I 
accept your offer, my true and kind friend, and I feel that it 
will one day be in my power to repay your hospitality.” 

Soon after, the little party separated for the night. 


THE DEPARTURE. 

Poor Melanie felt she could not sleep: on the eve of quitting 
the home of her childhood, the ancient inheritance of her family, 
it seemed to maintain a stronger hold on her affections, and every 
surrounding object acquired a greater value. When all was still, 
she left her apartment, and wandered into the long gallery, into 
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which it opened, and which was now lit by the soft light of the 
moon, as its silver rays fell full from the high and old-fashioned 
windows. Suddenly she fancied she heard a step behind her; she 
heeded it not, her thoughts were too busily occupied for her to 
indulge in vain and imaginary fears; she therefore walked on, till 
at a turn in the long gallery she found herself face to face with 
her brother. 

“7 cannot rest!’ he exclaimed, as they met. 

“From grief at having to leave this place?” said Melanie, 
sighing deeply. 

“No, quite the contrary—from impatience to see others, and to 
discover Laurence Coster’s secret.” 

IIe now led his sister to a balcony which commanded an 
extensive view: the castle, situated on a high rock, overlooked 
the surrounding landscape, with the town of Mayence, or Mentz, 
on one side, with vast forests on the other, over which the moon 
was now shedding its pure and silvery light. John passed his arm 
affectionately round his sister’s waist, and for some minutes they 
contemplated in silence a scene so familiar to them, but which 
they were about to leave for ever; as John bent down to imprint 
a kiss on his sister’s forehead, he gaily observed— 

** You see, my little sister, that I am taller than you ; God has 
placed me above you, and from this day I will be your protector.” 

“ Alas, John! how can you be gay, when we have lost our home 
and all we value ?” 

“The world belongs to him who knows how to conquer it, 
Melanie,” he replied, with the confidence of one full of hope and 
energy, as yet unchecked by disappointment or failure ; “if we 
have lost one home I shall find the means of obtaining another.” 

How opposite are the effects produced by the same events on 
different characters! that which had apparently crushed the spirit 
of the young girl had but drawn forth and elevated the character 
and energy of the youth; the boy had become a man! 

A few days later, Melanie, her brother, Laurence Coster, and 
the two old servants left the castle of Zum Guttemberg, and took 
the road to Alsace. When a sharp turn in the road was about 
to hide their home from their sight, poor Melanie, bathed in tears, 
bent eagerly forward to catch the last look of all she so fondly 
loved; a faint cry escaped her as the scene vanished from her 
gaze. 

“We must not look back, sister,” said young Guttemberg, as 
he pointed to the bright landscape before them, on which the first 
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rays of the rising sun now rested in golden splendour ; “ we must 
look to what is before us.” 

A deep sigh was the only answer. 

“The past belongs to no one,” resumed the youth; “we have 
the present and the future ; we will make the most of it.” 

At that period, journeys were performed much less rapidly than 
at the present time: the journey from Mayence to Strasbourg 
occupied three days. Towards the close of the third day, 
Laurence Coster pointed out to them a small white house, 
situated on the side of a hill, saying to Melanie, at the same 
time—‘ There is your new home, my dear young lady, to which 
you will be truly welcome.” 

Melanie thanked the kind old man with a sweet but half-melan- 
choly smile. 

Nature had been prodigal of its treasures around Laurence 
Coster’s abode: the road that led to it was through a beautiful 
wood of acacias, whilst each side was carpeted with a profusion 
of wild flowers; a garden ornamented the sloping side of the 
hill, the foot of which was watered by a clear and limpid stream ; 
which, winding its way along, was eventually lost in the Rhine, 
whose blue waters and picturesque banks formed a_ beautiful 
feature in the distance. The travellers had scarcely alighted ere 
Melanie perceived there was no domestic of any sort to receive 
them; and she soon became convinced that their kind host could 
ill afford the inevitable expense of such a party. 

The following morning Melanie imparted her fears to her 
brother, and at the same time suggested that as Strasbourg was 
but an hour’s walk, he might endeavour to discover some 
means by which they might relieve their kind friend from the 
whole burden of providing for them, adding, that as she could 
write well, she might obtain employment as a copyist—an occu- 
pation which, before printing was known, was in great request. 
At that period few persons knew how to write, and the occupa- 
tion of copyist was very productive. Many of the manuscripts 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were written in a beautiful 
manner, the large letters being drawn and coloured with brilliant 
colours, heightened with gold, and finished with great taste ; 
these were called “Illuminated Manuscripts.” The large letters 
in the first printed books were finished by hand, as is the case 
in “ the Mentz Bible,” printed by Faust and Guttemberg.” 

All was soon arranged in the little household, and each had 
their allotted work’: old Gobert attended to the garden, whilst 
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his wife took charge of all the indoor arrangements. Laurence 
Coster and his young friend devoted their whole time to study. 
The ardour of the old man kept pace with that of his pupil, and 
both gave themselves up to unceasing labour in the pursuit after 
the discovery of that wonderful art, which commemorates all 
other inventions, hands down to posterity every important event, 
and, above all, extends and diffuses the word of God to all man- 
kind. 

Some years passed away, during which Melanie’s health became 
visibly affected: little accustomed to constant work, she soon felt 
the effects of the close application to the wearying and fatiguing 
employment of a copyist; her bright colour faded, her strength 
and spirits failed. Laurence Coster was the first to mark the 
change, and ere long imparted his anxiety to John; then it was 
that the young man became fully aware of the many evils which 
are but too apt to follow in the train of poverty; but then, too, 
he remembered the vow he had made to be the protector and 
support of the sister who had so tenderly watched over his early 
years—his first and only companion. He at once insisted on 
her having that rest she so much needed; and, with thetsame 
decision of character which had marked his first outset in life, 
he forbade all further employment for her, whilst for himself he 
pursued with threefold energy his anxious labours and studies. 
The first printing-press was established at Mayence by Guttem- 
berg and Laurence Coster in 1430. 

The first characters used by Guttemberg remained for a con- 
siderable period at Strasbourg; they were cut in wood, and 
pierced laterally as for a wire, to keep them side by side. For 
ten years he worked with these types at Strasbourg; so that 
that great city may with reason be regarded as the cradle of 
printing. After the death of Coster, Guttemberg formed a con- 
nexion with Faust, a rich goldsmith, who furnished money to 
establish an improved printing-press, in which the Latin Bible 
was first printed, and a Psalter, which was eighteen months in 
printing, so much was the art yet in its infancy. 

In 1465 Guttemberg was appointed gentleman-of-honour to the 
Elector Adolphus of Nassau; his sister, who had declined all 
offers of marriage, and resolutely refused to leave her brother, 
died soon after: John Gensfleisch of Sulgeloch, better known by 
the name of Guttemberg, only survived her three years; he died 
February 24, 1468, and was buried at Mayence, in the church 
of the Recollets. 
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After Guttemberg’s death, Faust associated himself with Pierre 
Scheeffer, who had discovered the art of casting types in metal, 
and then appeared successively the Latin Psalter, the Bible, and 
other works, printed in a very improved style to those produced by 
the first efforts of the inventor. 

In 1462, when Mayence was given up to the horrors of civil 
war, the workmen employed by Guttemberg and Faust were dis- 
persed, and the art of printing thus found its way to Germany, 
England, and Italy. Faust himself went to Paris, taking with 
him his Latin Bible, which he was declared to have produced by 
sorcery; the letters in red ink were believed to be traced in 
blood: he was arrested and thrown into prison; but Louis XI., 
who, despot as he was, had at least the merit of not suppressing 
the inventions and improvements of science, restored him to liberty 
on condition of his making known his secret. 

William Caxton is generally regarded as the first who introduced 
the art of printing into England. During a long residence abroad, 
he acquired a practical knowledge of the art, and on his return to 
England he established a printing-office in a chapel adjoining 
Westminster Abbey. 

All the productions of his press are objects of great interest 
to book-collectors. He commenced printing in England about the 
year 1474. 

The inauguration of the statue of Guttemberg took place at 
Strasbourg in June 1840, and in three days upwards of one 
hundred thousand persons of all ranks and classes flocked into the 
town, eager to pay tribute to the memory of the man from whose 
hands the first printed book is believed to have emanated. 


HOPE. 


Tue night is mother of the day, 
The winter, of the spring ; 
And even upon old decay 
The greenest mosses cling : 
Behind the cloud the star-light lurks, 
Through showers the sunbeams fall ; 
For God, who loveth all His works, 


Hath left His hope with all. 
J. G. WHrrrier: 
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THE VAGARIES OF MAN’S APPETITE. 


Some one has said, “ bold was the man who first ventured to eat 
a raw oyster ;”’ but we doubt this, inasmuch as we know that in 
all countries tenanted by savage or semi-civilized races, the 
molluscous tribes, or shell-fish, which abound along the low shores, 
have ever contributed and still contribute to the sustenance of 
man. In all regions the progress of civilization, as a general 
rule with some exceptions, tends rather to increase than diminish 
the number of animal matters which the culinary art renders 
agreeable. With regard to these exceptions, we may observe that 
in our own island the porpoise, formerly so highly esteemed, never 
now figures as a dish upon the dinner-table, although its flesh is 
regarded a delicacy by the Greenlander. The ancient Romans 
regarded as luxuries meats from which a modern Roman would 
perhaps turn with disgust. ‘The young wild ass was once in high 
request ; so were puppy dogs; and land-snails were fed in pens 
and fattened to enormous dimensions for the table. Even still in 
Italy and Spain, the land snail (Helia Pomatia) is used as food ; 
but the flesh of horses and asses, if eaten, is sold under some other 
denomination: even, as at public dinners in our metropolis, the 
tongues of horses pass among the uninitiated as the tongues of 
oxen, 

In Tartary, and in the Pampas of South America, horseflesh 
is considered excellent; and we know of an instance in which a 
gentleman of rank in our island ordered for dinner the heart of a 
young horse, which, having met with an accident, was obliged to 
be shot. 

In our country we are’ disgusted with the idea of eating the 
flesh of horses or asses; and as for land-snails, not even the 
learned gentlemen celebrated by Smollett could bring their 
stomachs into Roman condition. In all this there is singular 
contradiction. We eat oysters, mussels, cockles, scallops, whelks, 
and periwinkles, but not land or fresh-water snails; we eat eels, 
but not snakes, delicious as the latter are accounted by men 
of other regions; we eat crabs, lobsters, cray-fish, prawns, and 
shrimps, but neither scorpions, centipedes, spiders, nor insects 
generally, save and except the mites and the hoppers in cheese. 

Here, confining ourselves to insects which are and have been 
esteemed dietary luxuries, we may make out a goodly list, proving 
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now much caprice governs our appetite; we may say caprice, for 
why should the calipash and calipee of the sea-turtle be in such 
request among the gourmands of our country, when they would 
turn with loathing from a dish of serpent-soup? In the West Indies 
the great iguana (a lizard) is deemed exquisite ; why should not 
crocodile flesh be at a premium? Captain Sturt declares it to be 
delicate. However, let us here confine ourselves to insects, as we 
have already proposed. 

Insects, we say, have been and still are, among various nations, 
favourite articles of diet. From the earliest times the locust has 
been eaten, and is still used as food. Locusts and wild honey were 
the food of the Baptist in the wilderness; and at the present day 
locusts are eaten by the Bedouins, who collect them principally in 
the beginning of April. There are several ways of dressing them, 
One plan is to half-roast them upon an iron plate, dry them in the 
sun, add salt to them, and store them in sacks for use. Another 
plan is to throw them alive into boiling water, with a quantity of 
salt, and in a few minutes remove them, and the heads, feet, and 
wings being torn away, to dry them and store them, as salted viandg, 
for ordinary consumption. These are eaten often fried in butter, 
or are mixed with butter and spread upon unleavened bread, 
Sometimes they are reduced to powder, of which small cakes, not 
unlike gingerbread cakes, are made. In the towns of Arabia, 
generally, there are shops in which preserved locusts are sold 
by measure. ‘Though not generally eaten in Syria, still some 
of the poorer fellahs of the Haouran will, when pressed by hunger, 
feed upon them: in this case they break off the heads and wings, 
and take out the entrails, before drying them in the sun, which 
latter process the Bedouins neglect. 

According to Burckhardt, the Bedouins of Sinai alone abstain 
from using locusts as an article of food. The ancient A‘thiopians 
and the Parthians ate locusts, as do the Arabs now; the Hottentots 
eat them whenever they can procure them, and in the Mabratta 
country (India) the common people salt and eat them. Thus, then, 
during many ages and in different countries has the locust made 
some amends for its ravages, by affording a “ dainty dish.” 

The ancient Greeks ate the larva of the cigale or tree-hoppers, 
and also the perfect insect; and the Romans regarded as a 
delicate morsel the fat grub of some moth or beetle, which 
they fed upon flour, until it had acquired the requisite plump- 
ness. ‘The larva of this beetle lives in the decayed trunks of oaks 
and birches, 
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Hillhouse states that the eta-tree in the Warow villages of 
Guiana has the green part of the trunk tenanted by a large beetle 
with a long snout (one of the Curculionide ?), wherein it lays its 
eggs, and from which, in about a fortnight, issue grubs, which 
grow to the size of the two first joints of the forefinger. These 
are a favourite fry both of the Warows and Creoles, and are 
scarcely distinguishable from beef-marrow.—(Mem. in Geo- 
graphical Journal, vol. iv.) 

Is it to this insect that Cuvier, or rather his coadjutor Latreille, 
alludes, in the following sentence? Speaking of a species of the 
great genus Prionus (J. cervicornis), he says, “on mange la larve 
du P. cervicorne, qui vit dans le bois du fromager;” that is, the 
larva of the P. cervicornis, which lives in the wood of a malvaceous 
plant (Cotonnier mapou), is eaten as food. We know not the 
species of tree designated by the word “fromager ;” it is a tree of 
the Antilles, but we think it a pity that Latreille did not give it a 
Latin specific. 

Knox, in his ‘History of Ceylon,’ informs us, that bees are 
there eaten, no doubt when the stomach is replete with honey ; 
a poor repayment for their industrial activity ; it is like killing the 
goose for the golden eggs. 

In various parts of Africa and of India, the white termite ant is 
an article of food, and the Chinese (who relish puppy-dogs as well 
as did the old Romans) eat the larva of the silk moth, and those 
also of a species of Sphinaw or Hawk-moth. 

The grub of the palm weevel (Cordylia palmarum), in size 
about as large as the thumb, has been long in request in the 
East Indies, and also (if the species be the same) in the West Indies, 
where it is called Grugru. 

If bees are eaten, why should ants escape with impunity? The 
termite ant is eaten in Africa, and Smeathman declares it to be 
exquisite. In Norway a sort of vinegar is made by an infusion 
of ants in water; the formic acid is the vinegar principle; sharp 
and pungent, we do not doubt, although it has not been our lot to 
have ever tasted it. 

The Indigenes of Australia eat everything—snakes, lizards, 
insects; to parody Moore, “they eat all that is eatable, all that 
they can;” but among their insect favourites is the Bugong 
moth; while tree-hoppers or Tettigonia serve as welcome entremets. 
We have a good and lively account of the Bugong moth furnished 
us by Mr. Bennett. The Bugong mountains present a sort of 
table range of granite formation, in the interior of New South 
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Wales, where the Lyre-bird finds a secluded home. During the 
months of November, December, and January, answering to our 
summer months, these mountains are the resort of millions of moths, 
which there congregate in shoals, as do herrings at certain seasons 
on our shores, and attract the native tribes from all the adjacent 
districts. The bodies of these insects contain a quantity of oil, 
and are sought after as a luscious and agreeable food. According 
to Mr. Hamilton Hume, the Bugong moth frequents the snow- 
mountains south of New South Wales, and forms the principal 
food of the Aborigines during summer, these insects ascending 
at that season from the lowlands to the more elevated spots. 

These Bugong moths congregate on the surface, and in the crevices 
of the masses of granite, in incredible quantities. In order to 
procure them with facility, the natives make smouldering fires at 
the base of the rocks on which they are swarming; thus the moths 
are suffocated, and are swept off in bushels-full at atime. The 
company then commences the preparation of the feast. 

“A circular space is cleared upon the ground of a size proportioned to 
the number of insects to be prepared: on it a fire is lighted and kept 
burning until the ground is considered to be sufficiently heated, when, the 
fire being removed and the ashes cleared away, the moths are placed upon 
the heated ground, and stirred about until the down and wings are removed 
from them; they are then placed on pieces of bark, and winnowed to 
separate the dust and wings mixed with the bodies: they are then either 
eaten, or placed in a wooden vessel, called a Walbun or Culibun, and 
pounded by a piece of wood into masses or cakes, resembling lumps of 
fat, comparable in colour and consistence to dough made with smutty 
wheat mixed with fat. The bodies of these moths are large and filled 
with a yellowish oil resembling in taste a sweet nut. These masses will 
not keep above a week, and seldom even for that time; but by smoking 
them, the natives are able to preserve them for a much longer period, 
The first time this diet is used, violent vomiting and other debilitating 
effects are produced ; but after a few days the natives become accustomed 
to the food, and then thrive and fatten exceedingly upon it,” 

But to return to countries nearer home. What shall we think 
of a taste for beetles in the harems of Egypt? Fabricius assures 
us that the Turkish ladies, dwelling in Egypt, eat a species of 
beetle (Blaps silloné) cooked with butter, for the purpose of 
acquiring the proper degree of embonpoint. This insect is 
regarded as efficacious in affections of the ear, and for curing the 
sting of the scorpion, (Cuvier, vol. v. p. 17.) 

Spiders must not be excluded from among the list of dainties. 
Spiders, correctly speaking, are not of the class Insecta, but we do 
not here attempt to moot nice distinctions, Well, then, spiders 
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are delicacies ; that the natives of New Caledonia should be very 
partial to a large spider, which they consider quite a bonne bouche, 
may not seem strange after our previous observations; but let 
us turn to Europe. Will it be believed that spiders have been 
relished as delicacies within the confines of civilization? We must 
not dispute about taste. Réaumur was acquainted with a young 
lady who ate spiders as fast as she could capture them. Another 
lady, Anna Maria Schurmann, used to eat them like nuts, which 
she declared they resembled in flavour; and M. Lalande, the 
celebrated astronomer, was equally fond of these delicacies. 

Rizel was acquainted with a gentleman who used to spread them 
upon bread, as a luscious substitute for butter. We have never 
ourselves ventured to try them; but what are spiders compared to 
centipedes? Humboldt assures us that he has seen Indian children 
drag monsters eighteen inches long out of their holes in the earth, 
and quietly devour them. 

Such is a sketch of man’s insectivorous diet; but why should 
a spider be not equal to a shrimp, or a fat moth to a carrion- 
feeding crayfish? We are all more or less the slaves of pre- 
judice. 

Our last observation leads us to a not unpardonable digression 
from insect diet to an enumeration of other strange articles 
belonging to the animal kingdom, which are regarded, some as 
delicacies, others as ordinary staples of consumption. 

Confining ourselves within the boundaries of Europe, we may 
state that in Spain and along the coast of Italy a species of sea- 
urchin (Zchinus*), a species of sea-anemone or sea-flower ( Actinia), 
to say nothing of slugs and snails (Helix Pomatia), are used as 
food. We need scarcely allude to frogs (Jtana viridis), the hind- 
quarters of which are so much esteemed in the Netherlands and 
France, or to sea-turtles, which every London citizen holds in due 
estimation. In Brazil a land-tortoise, the shell of which is very 
elegant, takes the place of our turtle, (a reptile drafted from the 
Caribbean islands, and others, to which shoals of these sea-winged 
creatures resort in the breeding season). 

In savage countries everything eatable is eaten; but in extra Euro- 
pean lands, where the community cannot be said to be uncivilized, 
the earth-worm, the rat, and other such “ small deer” are more than 
acceptable ; but among delicacies there held in estimation, we may 
mention certain slug-like marine creatures of large size, called 


* Echinus esculentus, “L’oursin commun—on mange au printemps ses 
ovaires crus qui sont rougefitres et d’un goiit assez agréable.”—Cuvier. 
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sea-cucumbers, or Z'ripe de mer (Holuthuria and Siphunculus), 
for the fishery of which thousands of small vessels (proas) are 
employed in the Malayan seas, their cargo of dried material being 
transferred to Chinese merchant-ships trading with the ‘fishers. 
To this article we may add sharks’ fins (richly gelatinous) and 
birds’ nests ; that is to say, the nests of certain swallows (Hierundo), 
which, in some islands of the Indian Archipelago, make their abode 
in deep and dangerous caverns. These nests (of which we have 
seen many specimens) have a foundation of gelatinous matter 
resembling coarse isinglass, doubtless the secretion of certain 
salivary glands in the throat; they resemble martins’ nests 
under the eaves of houses, but are shallower, and open altogether 
at the rim, and are lined inside with feathers and various soft 
materials. It is the nest itself which is used, the lining matters 
being cleared away. As a stock for soup these nests are said 
to be very excellent ; and a friend, who has partaken in China of 
the products of a Chinese kitchen, speaks in high terms of birds’- 
nest soup, but he never inquired (wisely we think) into the nature 
of the addenda, perchance corrigenda. 

To the natives of high arctic latitudes blubber and train-oil are 
necessities ; but, as delicacies, the uncleansed intestines are eagerly 
devoured: and the comminuted lichen moss from the paunch of the 
reindeer forms a welcome addition to the repast of the Greenlander 
or the Samoiede. 

On the other hand, in Senegal, during the harvest of gum, the 
natives live entirely upon this vegetable exudation, and become fat 
upon it. “Snakes are eaten by the Siamese, and the electrical eel 
in South America. 

To the Chinese, earthworms are as acceptable as they are to 
fishes and birds; but there are worse things eaten by civilized 
man than even these—let not our reader start with dismay. ‘There 
are certain parasitic worms of very simple structure, which take up 
their abode in the inside of various fresh-water fishes, around the 
intestines of which they so entwine themselves, as not unfrequently 
to destroy life. At certain times these parasites pierce through 
the sides of the abdomen, and so make their exit. One of these 
worms (Ligula), which infects the Bream, attains to the length of 
five feet. Strange as are the tastes of men, who would suppose 
that such parasitic worms (creatures allied to the tape-worm) 
would enter into a dietary catalogue? The idea is disgusting, yet 
Cuvier says, “These worms are regarded in some parts of Italy 
as an agreeable viand.” In what manner they are cooked we are 
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not informed. Revolting must the dish be, however prepared or 
disguised. 

We have hitherto spoken of organic matters alone as included in 
man’s bill of fare; but inorganic substances are not altogether 
rejected. In a certain district on the Continent, a fine meal-like 
powder, collected on the borders of a lake, is made up with flour 
into a sort of bread. ‘This meal consists of the exuvie of minute 
animalcules, deposited through a series of ages. 

Humboldt assures us that the Ottomaques on the banks of the 
Meta and Orinoco, feed on a fat unctuous clay; they collect it 
carefully, and knead it into balls, which they bake slightly before 
a slow fire. The New Caledonians have a similar custom, espe- 
cially in times of scarcity.—(Laballardiére. ) 

This clay, according to recent microscopic observation, consists 
principally of extinct animalcules, and therefore is perhaps not alto- 
gether destitute of animal nutriment: such is the opinion of 
Humboldt, who observes that “the vast quantity of clay which 
the Ottomaques consume, and the greediness ‘with. which they 
devour it, seem to prove that it does more than distend their 
hungry stomachs.” 

The use of clay, but in a limited degree, prevails among the 
negroes of Guinea, and also of the West Indies. 

The Tungooses and Koriaks also make use of an unctuous clay ; 
and even the German workmen at the mountain of Kiffhénser, it 
is affirmed, spread clay upon their bread instead of butter. 

In Siberia, when pressed by hunger during winter, wolves and 
other quadrupeds have been known to devour clay, or friable 
steatite ; an indication that some nutriment is to be obtained there- 
from, otherwise instinct would not direct them to select it in 
preference to other earth. 

We know not that man has ever been subjected to the necessity 
of testing in his own person the nutritive properties of coal; but 

pigs occasionally have been, and have not only lived upon it for 
some time, but been preserved in better condition than might 
have been expected. We need not say that coal is of vegetable 
origin. 

Here we close our short survey of this strange bill of fare. 


W. C. L. M. 


nee eee ree 


Give credit to thy mortal brother’s heart 
For all the good, that in thine own hath part. 


id ata aS 
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LETTERS FROM ALABAMA,—No. VI. 


July Ist. 

Tue Indian Corn (Zea mays) is in all its glory ; few plants have 
a more noble appearance than the variety of maize cultivated 
here ; the northern corn is a pigmy to it. It grows to the height 
of ten feet; the stem strong and thick, surrounded and *partially 
enveloped in its large flag-like leaves, here and there the swelling ears 
projecting from the stalk, each enclosed in its membranous sheath, 
from the extremity of which the pendulous shining filaments hang 
out, called the silk, and which are the pistils of the female flowers ; 
and the tall elegant spike of male flowers, called the tassel, crowns 
the whole. The full-ripe ears are often nearly a foot in length, 
and seven or eight inches in circumference; the grains are very 
closely set, and in growing pinch each other up into a square 
form; the cob, or pithy placenta which remains after the grains 
have been shelled off, is as large as a full ear of the northern corn, 
It is now in that agreeable condition already alluded to, called 
“roasting-ear,” the grains being formed, but yet quite soft and 
pulpy. Some go into the field and gather the ears, and bite off 
the grains while raw, when they have a sugary taste; but they are 
more commonly used as a culinary vegetable, roasted at the fire, 
or boiled and shelled like peas, and eaten with melted butter. 
It is considered a delicacy; but as the ripening corn rapidly 
hardens, it lasts only a few days. Not only squirrels, but rabbits, 
bears, and many other wild animals, have a similar taste for 
roasting-ears, and do not scruple to indulge their partiality at the 
farmer’s expense. Corn is almost the only bread-stuff raised 
here, the wheaten flour used being imported chiefly from the north. 
Cotton and corn divide the plantations. 

The steep banks of many of the winding creeks aud branches 
are densely clothed, for considerable portions of their darkling 
course, with tall canes (Miegia macrosperma). When the country 
was first settled, the cane-brakes were much more extensive, and 
only penetrable by means of the axe. But many of them have 
been cut down; and the depredations of the cattle, which are very 
fond of the plant, eating off the tender and succulent shoots, keep 
down its growth, and prevent its attaining anything like the 
height and size which formerly characterised it. ‘The whole plant 
has the appearance of a gigantic grass, with long, narrow, spear- 
shaped leaves, of a beautiful green, crowned with a bunch of 
2N 2 
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seedy-looking flowers like those of a rush; the stalk or cane, when 
growing, is straight, green, and pliable ; but, after being cut, soon 
becomes bright yellow, and, though elastic, acquires hardness and 
firmness, and makes nice walking-sticks, fishing-rods, &c. I have 
pressed these canes into the service of entomology, by cutting 
those of suitable size and length, and after drying them a few 
days, using them as handles for my butterfly-net, for which their 
lightness’and strength make them very fit. It is said that when 
cane has been cut, and is so dry that it will burn, it is a holiday 
amusement of the negroes to set fire to a cane-brake thus prepared. 
The rarefied air in the hollow compartments of the cane bursts 
them with a report not much inferior to a discharge of musketry ; 
and the burning of a cane-brake makes a noise as of a conflicting 
army, in which thousands of muskets are continually discharged. 
It rises from the ground like the richest asparagus, with a large 
succulent stem ; and it grows six feet high before this succulency 
and tenderness harden into wood. When five years old, it shoots 
up its fine head of seed, like that of broom-corn; the seeds are 
large and farinaceous, and were used by the Indians as bread- 
corn. 

In similar situations another plant is numerous, which gives 
a still more tropical air to the landscape: I allude to the com- 
mon Fan-palm (Chamerops serrulata). It grows in the form 
of a low bush, without any stem, having many leaves. They are 
about two feet in diameter, attached to a footstalk of about 
eighteen inches, from the end of which the leaf diverges in every 
direction, like a broad and nearly circular fan, folded in very 
regular plaits. Near the edge the plaits are divided, and each is 
pointed. The leaf is thick and leathery, but somewhat liable to 
split if forcibly unfolded. The cattle eat the tips of these leaves too, 
and spoil the elegant regularity of their form. Indeed, in summer, 
the poor creatures are hardly beset to procure a due allowance of 
proper food ; they are turned adrift into the forest to browse on 
the twigs and shrubs, or to pick what they can get. Itis not here, 
as in our own country, or as in the north, where during summer 
the fields, the lanes, and even the roadsides, are profusely clothed 
with verdure, affording an ample supply of grateful food to the 
farmer’s stock, and where the sleekness of their skins and the 
plumpness of their forms sufficiently attest their prosperous 
condition. But here grass is almost unknown; and nothing more 
strongly marks the distinction between this region and the one I 
have left, than the almost total absence of that green carpet in the 
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fields, on the edges of the woods, on the borders of the streams, 
on the sides of the roads, in the corners of the fences, and in every 
place where one is accustomed to see it. There are shrubs, herbs, 
and weeds, in abundance ; but none of them can supply the place 
of that soft, rich, velvety verdure, whose hue so delights the eye. 
It is true there is a native grass, which gives a good deal of 
trouble. One of the chief employments of the field-slaves during 
summer is, by hoeing between the rows of cotton, to destroy the 
grass; and one of the most common complaints among the planters 
is that the grass is getting the upper hand of them. But it is a 
singular species, called Crowfoot-grass (Cynodon dactylon), bearing 
four or five diverging fingers or ears at the top of the stalk; a 
gaunt-looking plant, with sparse leaves, and apparently having no 
tendency to make a turf, at least under our burning sun. In winter, 
rye is sown for the cattle, and other substitutes for pasture are 
found ; and, after harvest, those planters who raise a field of oats or 
wheat turn them into the stubble: this, however, affords but sorry 
picking; and at this season of the year the poor cows are very 
lean, and doubtless often go hungry. I missed the green grass 
very much when I came first. 

When I see any insect, bird, or flower, that 1 have been familiar 
with in other regions, it affords me feelings of peculiar pleasure. 
‘The other day one of the children brought me that elegant and 
delicate little creature, the Star Crane-fly (Bittacomorpha crassipes), 
an insect common to Newfoundland, Canada, and this extreme. 
I looked on it quite as an old acquaiutance, with feelings almost 
like personal friendship. 

In the school-yard there are several towering oak-trees left for 
the purpose of shade. Examining the trunks of these the first 
day I saw them—which, as a good entomologist and true, I was 
bound to do—I found in one several round holes about half an inch 
in diameter, as if made by an auger; and from one projected the 
pupa-skin of some very large moth, being near three inches long. 
Some days after I found another in a similar situation, and after 
that another. As my curiosity was roused, I procured an axe, 
and with a young man began to cut away some of the wood of the 
tree, exposing many passages filled with excrement, and some of 
them lined with web. We at length exposed two very large 
caterpillars, one of which we unfortunately cut in two, as we also 
did a pupa nearly matured, about two and a-half inches long, 
The remaining caterpillar was very wary, and I nearly lost my 
patience in trying to get hold of him. I had to chop very 
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cautiously for fear of cutting him through like the others; and as 
fast as his hole was exposed, he retired further in: sometimes he 
would poke his tail just out; but on my touching him, he would 
instantly draw back. At last I managed to outwit him, in this 
way: I began to batter the opposite side of the tree with the poll 
of the axe, and was pleased to see that at every blow he gave a 
start, projecting his hinder part farther and farther out of the hole, 
when I suddenly seized him with my fingers, and, maugre his 
utmost efforts and strong struggles, dragged him from his fortress 
into daylight. 

I found it was the larva of a species of Cossus, very much like 
that of the Goat-moth of Europe, about three inches in length, of 
a livid-reddish hue, thinly scattered over with fine hairs, with a 
hard, horny, deep-brown head. He was very fierce, seizing my 
hand with his jaws whenever I attempted to touch him, and jerking 
round his head with great spitefulness. It crawled very swiftly. 
I could not find that it had the sense of sight; for fierce and 
resentful as it was, when | placed my finger before it, even close 
to its head, it took not the least notice ; but if I touched but the 
tip of one of the hairs, then it instantly raised its head and 
stretched open its jaws. Indeed, spending its life immured in the 
centre of a tree, sight would be perfectly useless to it. I did not 
detect the strong and subtile odour which distinguishes its Euro- 
pean congener. 

The economy of this and similar insects is curious. The egg 
is laid by the parent moth, on or beneath the bark of a living tree. 
The larva, as soon as hatched, eats its narrow passage into the 
heart, living on the particles of wood which it abrades. Of course 
its ejecta fill up the cell behind as fast as it proceeds, and thus 
it has no alternative but to go forward. Indeed, were it not so, it 
could not retrace its steps; for the diameter of the chamber is 
always but just sufficient for it to move comfortably in; and as it 
increases in size, it of course makes a wider passage; therefore, 
the excavation which contained it yesterday, would to-day be too 
strait to admit it. 

This species appears to be slower of growth than most cater- 
pillars, taking two or three years to attain its full size. Before it 
goes into the pupa state, it either opens the passage into the air 
or (which I think more probable) leaves an extremely slight lamina 
of wood unperceived at the very extremity, which the pupa can 
break with its head, or perhaps dissolve with some secreted fluid. 
From my finding the pupa in the heart of the tree, I presume that 
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it waits until the time of exclusion of the perfected moth is near, 
before it comes to the edge ; then works its way outward by means 
of a ring of little points directed backward, with which each 
segment of the body is furnished. On its arrival at the mouth, 
which appears (at least in all the cases I observed), to take place 
during the night, it projects the fore-parts until half of the insect 
is exposed; then the skin opens at the usual place, and the moth 
is evolved, leaving the empty puparium sticking in the hole. 

I took the caterpillar home, and put him into a box, with some 
pieces of the wood of the tree; but he was sulky, and refused to 
eat. I kept him two or three weeks, and at last he died. I never 
saw him eat anything the whole time. 

Here are some notes and dates, extracted literally from my 
journal, showing the progress of a wasp’s nest :— 

June 2nd.—A middling-sized brown wasp (allied to Polistes) 
is building a comb, suspended by a pillar of the same grey papery 
substance, from the eaves of the school, immediately over the door. 
It has been recently commenced, as 1 have but just observed it. 
It has seven cells. 

5th.—The wasp’s nest is progressing: this morning it has fifteen 
cells; yesterday it had thirteen. ‘They are not all of equal depth. 
It appears that the wasp is not particular about finishing one cel 
before she commences another. The outside ones are the shallowest, 
however. 

12th.—The nest has been stationary for some days past, as 
regards the number of the cells; but the old wasp has been busy 
in rearing the young, and in covering up some of the central cells. 
I suppose the latter contain pupae. How the grubs keep them- 
selves from falling out I can’t think ; for the position of the cell is 
perpendicular, the mouth downward. I see ‘to-day there are 
twenty cells, more or less advanced. The old one is almost 
always resting or crawling on the nest. She is very vigilant, 
always on the look-out, turns short round every now and then; 
and, if a stick is raised in the air, within a couple of feet of the 
nest, she flies towards it in a moment, as if to attack it. But I 
have forbidden the boys to molest her. 

14th.—This morning I perceive the wasp has a comrade sitting 
on the nest: hitherto her labours have been performed quite alone. 
No doubt the stranger is one of her own progeny, newly hatched 
from pupa. 

15th.—A second wasp was evolved, and on the 

18th, a third; so that now four take their station on the comb, 
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in nowise distinguishable from each other. After this, more were 
successively produced, but I ceased to take any further notes. 

Simultaneously with this, another operation was going on in 
another part of the school-house of a somewhat similar character. 
A large shining black Bee, very much resembling in size and 
appearance the beautiful Violet-bee (Xylocopa violacea) of Europe, 
but without the purple wings, was boring a circular hole, about 
one-third of an inch in diameter, in the under side of one of the 
logs of which the house was built. Being the first specimen of the 
species I had seen, I caught it and secured it for my cabinet. 
That was on the twelfth; but on the fourteenth I discovered to 
my surprise, that another bee of the same species had taken to the 
hole, at which she was labouring with great industry. The 
direction is perpendicularly upwards; and the bee gnaws away 
the particles of wood with her jaws, moving round and round as 
required. ‘Tedious as this process seems, such was the assiduity 
with which she prosecuted her employment, that the hole, which 
had been on the previous day 1 jth of an inch deep, was now 1,°,ths 
of an inch. The abraded particles of wood fall profusely, like 
sawdust, from this hole, and from another being bored by the same 
species in one of the rafters. On the 18th it had attained the 
depth of 13ths of an inch. When the bee is touched or otherwise 
molested, during her work, she does not always come out, but sets 
up a shrill ringing hum, very different from the common grave 
sound, and which every one must have noticed in any species of 
bee when touched, It was this sound, made by this identical 
bee, that the boy so felicitously designated “hollering.” ‘This by 
the way. One day I was surprised to see another bee of the same 
kind go into the hole while the owner was at home and at work ; 
and even when she found it was preoccupied she did not seem 
very willing to relinquish it. I should infer from this circumstance, 
as well as from the readiness with which the second bee appro- 
priated it, on the death of the first, that they do not undergo the 
labour of excavating when they can find a cell already prepared. 
And I have seen other instances of insects apparently wishing to 
avoid unnecessary labour. Those species which thus drill round 
holes in wood, for the purpose of obtaining a secure and com- 
modious nidus for their young, are appropriately called Carpenter- 
Bees. 

The Sassafras-tree (Laurus sassafras) is exceedingly common 
in the forest, principally in place8 where the light has free access. 
It sometimes grows to a tree of considerable size, but not very 
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often. It is very beautiful as a bush or shrub, the leaves being of 
pleasing shape, and of a lively-green hue, while the fruit is highly 
ornamental. It is an oval berry of a brilliant blue, seated in 
a shallow cup of a bright red hue at the end of a long 
footstalk. These are now appearing; the flowers, which are 
said to be yellow, I have not seen, as the plant blossoms very 
early, even before the leaves are developed. ‘The latter are some- 
times nearly oval, undivided, but more commonly there is a sinus 
on each side, dividing it into three lobes. And not seldom we see 
leaves here and there with a lobe well developed on one side, and 
the other side perfectly entire, the whole leaf taking the exact form 
of a woodman’s mitten, the lobe being the thumb. Leaves of all 
the forms are often found on a single bush. Children are very fond 
of chewing the leaves and twigs, and particularly the root; the 
taste is agreeable, and the chewing communicates a pleasant 
warmth to the mouth; the root is especially warm and spicy. It is 
reputed to possess valuable properties in medicine, especially in 
cutaneous affections and chronic rheumatism. 

The Spice-wood (Laurus benzoin) is a kindred species; the 
leaves, however, are rougher and more wrinkled, and the taste is 
not so pleasant. I think this is rather rare in this neighbourhood, 
as I know of only a few bushes, which grow in a swampy part of 
the forest, surrounded by long-leafed pines and willow-oaks. The 
berries of this species are scarlet. 

There is a pretty little Butterfly common now, the Pale Azure 
(Polyommatus pseudargiolus), which so nearly resembles an 
English species (P. argiolus), as scarcely to be distinguished from 
it. Its colour is light azure-blue on the upper surface (with a 
broad black margin in the female), and, on the under side, much 
paler still, nearly white, with some small black dashes. In appear- 
ance and manners it much resembles the delicate little Hairstreaks 
( Thecla) with which it associates. Like them it appears to be very 
pugnacious, attacking with quixotic knight-errantry any intruder, 
no matter how much bigger than itself. It is particularly game- 
some a few hours after sunrise: taking its stand on some prominent 
leaf of a bush, it rushes out upon every butterfly that passes by ; 
then they perform such swift and tortuous evolutions that the eye 
is unable to follow them: this lasts only for a few seconds, for 
having pursued the traveller three or four yards, the Polyommatus 
returns to the very same leaf to watch as before. All this, how- 
ever, I believe is done in a spirit of play, and not with any warlike 
intent. This constancy of resort to one individual leaf or twig is 
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very singular and unaccountable: sometimes on my approach to 
one so situated, it has been alarmed and flown to a considerable 
distance, but taking a flight round, it returns to the place ; and 
presently there is the little thing alighting on the very leaf again. 
The playful pugnacity just noticed seems almost peculiar to the 
Lycenide, With the exception of the Pearly Eye (Hipparehia 
Andromacha), noticed in my last, which has the same habit, I do 
not recollect any instance in which I have seen it displayed by any 
of the other families of Butterflies. 

[ have just seen a pretty but very destructive little insect, the 
Peach Hawk-moth (Ageria exitiosa). It was in the woods; and 
as it flitted in a hurried manner from shrub to shrub, and crawled 
swiftly to and fro over the leaves, quivering its antenne and flirting 
its violet wings, I was again struck with an observation that I 
have before made,—how very hymenopterous many of the A°geriz 
are! The similarity is not confined to shape, though this is 
striking in antenne, wings, and body; the most usual colours are 
black banded with yellow, with white, sometimes with orange or 

scarlet,—all hymenopterous colours. ‘The prevalence of purple 
reflections from the wings, and the angle with the body at which 
they are often carried, are hymenopterous; as are also. their 
manners, ‘Their flight is usually rapid, and in straight lines; 
they alight suddenly, and as suddenly depart; move by fits and 
starts and, in short, are so much like the waspish tribes, that 
notwithstanding the acquaintance with insects which some years’ 
observation of their habits has given me, I have often been 
deceived, It was not until I looked at the Ezitiosa very closely, 
that I discovered it to be a moth. 

Most insects of this genus pass their larva state in the trunks of 
trees, either between the bark and the wood, or in the heart of the 
wood itself. ‘This species inhabits the peach-tree, to which it is 
very injurious, often causing premature decay and death. The 
larva is white, as are most larve which are habitually excluded 
from the light, whether residing in holes in wood, in cells of 
combs, or beneath the surface of the earth. The pupa near the 
time of its exit works its way to the circumference of the tree, 
like the Cossus I mentioned before, where it opens, the perfect 
insect entering upon a new existence, and leaving the exuvie of 
the pupa, its grave-clothes, lying at the mouth of its late 
sepulchre. It has now become a pretty fly, with wings perfectly 
destitute of plumage, but glossed with a reflection of bright steel 
blue, the body of bright blue, with one band of scarlet. 
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A large dipterous fly (Mydas clavatus), common now, is marked 
in a similar manner with a band of scarlet across the abdomen, a 
rather unusual thing among the two-winged flies. It is much like 
a Musca, but with a longer abdomen: the wings are dark-brown 
with a purple gloss ; itis about an inch and three-fourths in length, 
and two inches and a half in spread of wing. Of its habits I know 
nothing, save that it is rather dull of motion. 

Not so a pretty Bee-fly (Bombylius ?), which I caught 
this morning,—the first I have ever seen alive. I first discovered 
it by observing its shadow on the ground, quivering, yet stationary ; 
and on looking up, saw this pretty fly suspended in the air, about 
two feet from the ground, without any motion, except the rapid 
vibration of its almost invisible wings.- What its object could be 
in thus suspending itself in the sunshine over the bare gravelled 
road, I am at a loss to conjecture. In general form it is much 
like a flesh-fly; but it has a long straight proboscis projecting 
from the head, like that of a gnat. Its motions are very swift and 
sudden, shooting from one stationary point to another so rapidly as 
to be invisible during the transit. 

A singular instance of voracity, or of deviation from ordinary 
appetite, has come under my notice. I had found while out, a 
large downy caterpillar of the Tobacco Hawk-moth (Sphing 
Carolina), and soon after, I took a stout dragon-fly. I put 
both into the same box to bring them home, and on opening it, 
found that the caterpillar, having taken a fancy for a change of 
diet, had ventured upon animal food, and had actually eaten 
a large piece out,of his companion’s wing, including a good deal 
of the stiff and hard front rib: I should think he must have found 
it rather a dry dainty. I have occasionally before known a 
caterpillar to eat into the bowels of a living chrysalis, or to seize 
upon another caterpillar; and I once reared one which ate young 
earth-worms with great relish. Had the caterpillar any patriotic 
intention of avenging the atrocities perpetrated occasionally by 
the Dragon-fly race upon the Lepidopterous tribes ? 

Two species of Butterfly have occurred to my notice since my 
last: the Variegated Fritillary (Argynnis Columbina) and tlie 
Coral Hairstreak (Zhecla Mopsus). ‘The former is tessellated with 
orange, black, and yellow, which colours on the under surface 
(especially of the hind-wings) are admirably varied with shades of 
soft rich brown. It is not deficient in beauty, though it wants the 
brilliant metallic spots common to many of its congeners. Two 
inches and a-half is its usual extent ; I have seen a specimen which 
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measured three inches and one-tenth, but it was one of unusual 
size. It is as yet rare, and very difficult of approach. The 
Hairstreak is a little one ; the hind-wings are of rather an unusual 
shape, running off to a point: the colour is dull-brown, unspotted 
above, beneath marked with a row of round spots of bright scarlet, 
like a string of beads. These are rather common. Of the 
butterflies which I have noticed before, the Green Clouded Swallow- 
tail (Papilio Troilus) and the Painted Beauty (Cynthia Huntera) 
are becoming quite common: the Blue Swallowtail (Pap. Philenor) 
is becoming scarce, and the Zebra Swallowtails (P. Ajax) are 
nearly all gone. 

As one species goes out of season another comes in; so that, 
there is a constant succession; and the fields and prairies are 
still enlivened and adorned with these beautiful fairy creatures. 

An eye accustomed only to the small and generally inconspicuous 
butterflies of our own country, the Pontie, Vanesse, and 
Hipparchia, can hardly picture to itself the gaiety of the air 
which swarms with large and brilliant-hued Swallow-tails and 
other patrician tribes, some of which, in the extent and volume of 
their wings may be compared to large bats. ‘These occur, too, 
not by straggling solitary individuals: in glancing over a blossomed 
field or prairie-knoll, we may see hundreds, including, perhaps, 
more than a dozen species, besides moths, flies, and other insects. 

When contemplating such a scene thus thronged with life, I 
have been pleased to think of the very vast amount of happiness that 
is aggregated there. I take it as an undoubted fact, that among 
the inferior creatures, except when suffering actual pain, life is 
enjoyment; the mere exercise of the bodily organs, and the gratifi- 
cation of the bodily appetites, is the highest pleasure of which they 
are capable: for as Spenser says— 

“What more of happiness can fall to creature 
Than to enjoy delight with liberty ?” 
Fate of the Butterfly. 
To look then on the multitudes of beings assembled in so circum- 
scribed a spot, all pursuing pleasure, and all doubtless attaining 
their end, each one with an individual perception and consciousness 
of enjoyment,—what a grand idea does it give of the tender mercy 
of God, as a God of providence ! 
{Zo be continued.) 
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All look for happiness beneath the sun, 
And each expects what God has given to none, 





SUPERSTITIOUS OBSERVANCES OF THE KHONDS AND KOOKEES, 


A urstory of superstition would be one of the most remarkable 
narratives which the hand of man has ever penned, and perhaps 
very few portions of it would be more extraordinary than those 
which referred to the superstitions of the Khonds of Orissa. Hid 
in their mountain fastnesses, these people were only known to 
us, until a recent period, by obscure report. Happily, however, 
we are told that their cruel practices are already discontinued, 
and we shall accordingly speak of them as of things no longer 
existing. We presume, however, that the main features of the 
Khond religion remain unaltered; and we shall therefore write, 
after this caution, in the present tense, when not alluding to the 
practices of infanticide and human sacrifice. 

The Khonds believe in a deity whom they call Boora Pennu, 
who first created a wife for himself, called Tari Pennu, and after- 
wards made the lower earth, on which he dwelt with her. Her 
lack of conjugal love estranged his affections, and he determined 
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to create a new race of more obedient beings. A native legend 
records the creation of vegetables and of various kinds of animals, 
and, last of all, of man, who was made sinless, and without 
disease, or need of toil for the produce of the ground. Holding 
free communion with his Creator, he went about unclad and 
unhurt by the lower creation, But man was tempted by Tari, 
and fell, with the exception of a few who stood firm, and were 
therefore translated to heaven by Boora, and made partakers of 
his divinity. The remainder of mankind was subjected to death, 
the ground was cursed, animals became destructive, and flowers and 
fruits poisonous, and the conflict between good and evil commenced. 

Thus far the Khonds agree in their creed as to the creation 
and fall of man; but here they branch off into two seets—the 
worshippers of Boora and the devotees of Tari. The sect of 
Boora hold that Tari is only able to act so as to promote the 
wishes of Boora, and as an instrument of his moral rule, The 
sect of Tari maintain that Boora cannot control her, and that 
she has the-power of conferring every earthly good, as well as 
of inflicting every ill, Wishful that a moderate happiness should 
still be within the reach of man, Boora created three subordinate 
orders of gods to watch over human concerns. The first class 
sprang from Boora and Tari, and six of them preside respectively 
over Rain, Vegetation, Increase, the Chase, War, and Boundaries ; 
the seventh sees justice done to the dead. ‘The second rank con- 
sists of the sinless mortals of the golden age; and the third, of 
the progeny of the two superior classes of gods. 

Dinga Pennu, the God of the Dead, lives on a mountain called 
the Leaping Rock, which lies beyond the seas, and to this the 
souls of the dead are driven. ‘They are compelled to leap a dark 
unfathomable Styx, which girds it, alighting upon a smooth rock, 
slippery like a floor covered with mustard-seed, This dangerous 
leap occasions injuries and deformities ; and the latter, and perhaps 
the former, are believed to be transmitted to the bodies into which 
they next transmigrate. On this rock sits Dinga, who is occupied 
night and day in writing upon it a record of the actions of every 
man during his life. Troops of shades are despatched by him 
to fulfil his just and inflexible award. The souls of the virtuous 
are admitted into Elysium, but those of the wicked go back to 
earth again to suffer in a new life the penalties of their guilt. To 
kill a foe, to die in battle, or as a victim to the earth-goddess, 
and to be a priest, entitle a soul to enter Elysium. Broken oaths, 
lies—except to save a guest—debt, incest, skulking in time of 
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war, infractions of the law of hospitality, and the betrayal of state 
secrets, subject a soul to transmigration. We presume, however, 
that these are not the only virtues and vices in the ethics of the 
Khonds. 

The sect of Tari maintain that she also wishes to raise man 
from his fallen condition, and that she taught mankind agriculture, 
the chase, and the art of war, without the medium of other gods. 

But to pass on from legendary fancies to actual events, let us 
now notice the human sacrifices of the Khonds. These were 
offered to Tari; and the regular sacrifices were generally made 
about the time when the crops were put in, so that every family 
might have a fragment of flesh buried in their fields. But besides 
these, others were offered whenever the goddess was supposed to 
have exhibited tokens of anger—such as the ravages of a tiger, 
murrain among the cattle, or threatened dearth. 

Meriahs, or victims, must have been obtained by purchase, or 
have been the property of those who offered them, and they were 
usually furnished by two smaller tribes, who either sold them from 
their own families, or bought or kidnapped children from the 
Hindus of the plain, The Khonds would sell their own children 
in a time of famine; and this is not very surprising when we 
reflect that to die by sacrifice was looked upon as a distinction, 
and as a certain mode of reaching heaven, ‘The meriah was 
reverenced by the tribe, and if he grew up, a wife, who was fre- 
quently a meriah also, was provided for him, and they were supplied 
with a farm and stock. Being so well treated, and hoping that 
their turn for sacrifice might never come, it was expected that the 
meriahs would not attempt to escape. There was also the dread 
of a probable recapture, with the sentence of confinement in fetters, 
until they were required for sacrifice, to act as a check upon them, 
together with the carefully-instilled belief that the goddess would 
revenge an escape, and cause them to die miserably by disease. 

The hair of the victim was cut off ten or twelve days before 
the time of sacrifice, A drunken feast was held for three days, 
and was attended by a great concourse of people, and on the 
second day before the sacrifice the victim was led out of the village, 
in a new garment, with music and dancing, to the meriah grove. 
This was left in uncultivated luxuriance, and was considered to 
be haunted ground. The Janni, who officiated at these rites, 
appears to have led a very extraordinary life, for we are told 
that he must live in a filthy hut, and wash only with spittle, and 
that he ate such dainties as pieces of grilled skin, the feet of 
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sacrificed buffaloes, and the heads of sacrificed fowls. We are 
somewhat incredulous, however, about the severe asceticism of the 
Janni, although we have no reason for our lack of faith beyond a 
suspicion that human nature would not submit, except for some 
very powerful reason, and in special individuals, to such a mode 
of life as this ‘The Janni now anointed the victim, to whom 
great reverence was paid throughout the day, and on the following 
morning he was refreshed with milk and palm sago. The licen- 
tious orgies which had been going forwards about him during the 
night were brought to a close at the noon of this day, and the 
victim was loosed from his stake and stupefied with opium. 

A strange scene now followed. A kind of dialogue commenced, 
in which the character of the victim, and sometimes that of the 
other celebrants, was performed by those best able to sustain the 
horrible ritual. Invocation, entreaty, and imprecation were all 
introduced into this savage ceremony, and at its close the victim 
was removed to a spot made choice of on the previous night. 
Here the neck or the chest of the meriah was placed in the cleft 
arm of a green tree, and the divided ends were fastened with cords. 
The priest now gave the first blow; the crowd rushed upon the 
poor creature and stripped off the flesh from the bones. On the 
day after the sacrifice, the remains of the meriah were consumed— 
the ashes they scattered over the fields. 

Those who had come from the other villages of the tribe 
hastened home with their portion of flesh, which they gave to 
the priest, who divided it into two pieces, one of which was 
buried, and the other distributed to the families in the village. 
Each family buried its own piece of flesh in the favourite field. 
The rites ended with a common feast. In one district the victim 
was roasted over a slow fire, and the flesh cut and distributed on 
the following day. 

The gods of the Khonds are of human form but of ethereal 
texture. They are of different colours, and all except three live 
upon the earth, moving at the height of about two cubits above its 
surface, invisible to man, but visible to the lower animals. All 
the gods worship Tari and Boora, and those of inferior rank 
worship those above them, and offer up victims to them. When 
a bullock or pig vanishes, or is found dead, the priests tell the 
owner that some god required it for a sacrifice; and if this 
explanation is as satisfactory as it is convenient, we may suspect 
that some of these priests take care that the gods often come on 
such errands. It is stated in another account that the arm, or if 
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needful the leg bones of the victim, were broken in several places, 
as he must neither suffer bound, nor exhibit any tokens of resist- 
ance. The mode of procedure varied, perhaps, at different times 
and in different districts. Any one may become a priest who 
chooses ; but whether every priest is, or may become a sacrificing’ 
Janni, is not apparent. 

The Khonds have neither temples nor images. Groves, un- 
touched by the axe; hoar rocks; the tops of hills; gushing 
fountains, and the banks of streams, are regarded as the most 
suitable places for devotion. At one or two places, however, pieces 
of stone or iron are preserved in houses appropriated to this 
purpose, but here the Khonds are much exposed to Hindu influ- 
ence. To find out the cause of sickness is one of the chief 
functions of the priesthood, for sickness is believed to proceed 
from the anger of a god, or the arts of a foe. To ascertain 
which god is displeased, the priest takes his seat by the afflicted 
person, and divides some rice into little heaps, each of which he 
dedicates to some god. He then places a few grains of rice 
upon each end of a suspended sickle, and calls upon all the 
gods by name, and if the sickle moves slightly as any name is 
mentioned, that is held to show that a god has come and rested 
upon the rice. The priest declares the name of the god, lays 
down the sickle, and counts the grains in the heap. If the number 
be odd, the god is offended—if even, he is pleased. In the former 
case, the priest becomes inspired, loosens his long hair, shakes 
his head, and disgorges a flood of incoherent words. The patient 
humbly inquires why the god is displeased, and makes the offering 
which is prescribed ; and this, we must remember, might cost the 
life of some human being. 

The sect of Boora offer a contrast in their rites, and will not 
sleep under the roof of a manslaying tribe until they have burnt 
straws from the thatch, to indicate their conquest over it and 
its inhabitants. They, however, are like the sect of ‘Tari, in that 
they practised female infanticide. A dissolute festival is their prin- 
cipal ceremony. The worshippers cf the Earth Goddess spare no 
female child, except such as are the firstborn children of their 
mothers. In some tribes, if not in all, women have remarkable 
privileges, and this has led to most of the sanguinary feuds 
existing between the branches of the Khonds. Hence daughters 
are regarded as a curse to their tribe. To such an extent is 
infanticide carried, that in some tribes scarcely a female is spared, 
and it is believed that no portion of the Khond people is wholly 
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free from it. There is a notion, also, that the mental qualities 
of boys are improved and their number increased by this destruc- 
tion of females. 

It has been proved that cannibals exist in the Blue Mountains 
of Chittagong; but they appear to be vanishing—some by recla- 
mation from this horrid custom. These Kookees build their tem- 
porary villages in trees, and wander in herds from one place to 
another. They ascend to their aérial huts by means of rough 
ladders of bamboo, drawing up their rude staircases after them. 
They openly boast of their cannibal feats, and exhibit the bones of 
their victims ; but although living within one hundred and fifty 
miles of Calcutta, their existence was almost unknown, except to 
a few persons in authority. 


In whatever point of view a woman may be placed, as daughter, 
wife, mother, sister, or friend, the governing principle of her life, 
the love of God, will operate upon her conduct in the relative 
duties of her station, and render that perfect in each and every 
degree.—Mrs. GriFFiTu. 


WAARRARAARARBRAARAAAAANY 


Knowledge and wisdom far from being one, 

Have ofttimes no connection. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men ; 
Wisdom, in minds attentive to their own. 


Os 


CuiLpuoop is like a mirror, catching and reflecting images from 
all around it. Remember that an impious or profane thought, 
uttered by a parent’s lips, may operate on the young heart like a 
careless spray of water thrown upon polished steel, staining it 
with rust which no after-scouring can efface. 


THE BIBLE. 


A Gory gilds the sacred page, 
Majestic as the sun ; 

It gives a light to every age, 
It gives, and borrows none. 
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204. 

Boleslaus I., grand-duke of Poland, his 
successful reign, 312, 

Boleyn, Anna, her grave, 135 

Boniface, archbishop of Canterbury, scan- 
dalous outrage committed by, 335. 
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Bow church, formerly a sanctuary, 193 ; 


Bow bell, 194; the old church de- 
stroyed in the great fire, 195; ancient 
ory Pt, 195; origin of the name, 195; 
ren’s observations, 195. 

Brazil-nuts, and the tree producing them, 
168. 

‘ Breathings of Spring,’ 296. 

Bruce, David, king of Scotland, his im- 
prisonment in the Tower, 132. 


its preparation, 543. 

Burley, Sir Simon de, his execution, 138. 

Burmah and the Burmese, some account 
of, 86. 

Burning, executions by, 204. 

Butterflies, several species of, 220, 222, 
224, 344, 348, 458, 459, 553, 555, 556. 


California, vegetation of, 238. 

Calvin, John, dedicates his ‘Christian 
Institutions’ to Francis I., 259; meet- 
ings of his followers, 261. 

Canaries, vegetation of the, 421. 

Cane, notice of the, 547. 

Canning, Mr., his duel with lord Castle- 
reagh, 497. 

Canonbury tower and monastic remains, 
336 ; present condition of the site, 337. 

Carpenter-bee, notice of the, 552. 

Caslon, William, type-founder, 80, 81. 

‘Castle, The, of Zum Guttemberg, or the 
last of the Sulgelochs,’ 528. 

Caterpillars and their transformations, 
347; instance of voracity of, 555. 

Catherine de Medicis, her policy, 263, 
436, 439; publishes the “ Edict of 
July,” 436; her letter to Condé, 440; 
increase of her power, 481; her vacil- 
lation, 482; resolves to exterminate 
Calvinism, 488. 

Caxton, notice of, 78. 

“Charity begins at home” 
maxim, 359. 

Charles IX. of France invested with 
regal functions, 483; his interview 
with his sister Elizabeth at Bayonne, 
484; his hy —_. 485; his answer to 
German hm ors, 485 ; determines 
to extirpate heresy, 485; takes Swiss 
troops into pay, 486; promises an 
amnesty to the reformers, 486; grants 
them a full pardon, 488; proceeds to 
extremities against them, 489; con- 
cludes peace, and grants a general 
amnesty, 498. 

Charters granted to the city of London : 


a selfish 


by William I.,140; by Henry I. (the | 


Royal Charter), 198. 

Chatillon, cardinal of, his character, 262 ; 
escapes to England, and promotes the 
cause of the Huguenots with queen 
Elizabeth, 489. 

Chaucer, his imprisoument in the Tower, 
131. 

Chestnut, the, description of, 455. 

“ Chewing ”’ in the United States, 68. 

Childh compared to a mirror, 562. 

Chili, vegetation of, 237. 
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| China, education and morals of females 
murder in, in 1284, 194; ringing of | 


in, 286; Jesuit missions in, 526. 


| Choctaw legend, a, 466. 


Christianity introduced into Poland, 312. 


| *Christmas-Eve in Sweden,’ 70. 

| * Christmas-Morn in Sweden,’ 151. 

| Christmas pageant in Finland, 322-325. 

| Chuck-will’s-widow, the bird so called, 


curious note of, 340. 
Cicade, specimen of the, 452. 


| Clarence, duke of, his execution in the 
Bugong moth, the, used as food, mode of 


Tower, 133. 

Clarke, Dr. A., his observations on the 
use of tobacco, 66, 67. 

Clay used as food, 546. 

Clerkenwell, origin of the name, 203. 

Climbing-plants, 454. 

Cloisters, ancient, of St. Bartholomew’s 

riory, 333. 

Cobham, lord, his imprisonment and exe- 
cution, 133. 

Cochin-China, its boundaries and dimen- 
sions, 269; products, 270; dress and 
habits of the people, 270; their diet, 
271; their character, 271; burial- 
places, 271; condition of the women, 
271 ; amusements and customs, 272; 
aptness for imitation, 272 ; native boats, 
273; embassy of Sir J. F. Davis, 273; 
Se 273; Romanism, 274; 
Suropean adventurers, 274; civil war 
in 1778, 274; need of a protestant 
mission, 275. 

Coffee, notes upon, 382. 

Coligny, admiral de, his character, 262 ; 
marches against the duke of Guise at 
Orleans, 441; becomes commander-in- 
chief of the Huguenot forces, 41 ; 
loses the battle of Moncontour, 492. 

Columbus, Christopher, youthful days of, 
264, 360; his residence at Lisbon, 363 ; 
resolves upon a voyage of discovery, 
and applies for assistance to the 
republic of Genoa and to John IL. of 
Portugal, 364; proceeds to Spain, 365 ; 
obtains an interview with queen Isa- 
bella, 365; the voyage commenced, 
365; incidents of the voyage, 366-372 ; 
mutinous spirit of the crew, 368 ; lands 
on San Salvador, 372; proceeds to 
Cuba, 373; his return to Spain and 
reception at court, 374; his second 
voyage, 375; anecdote of the egg, 375 ; 
his death, 375. 

Combats, judicial, 204, 205. 

Condé, the prince of, his character, 262 ; 
joins Coligny, 430; arrested, 431; at- 
tempts to convict him, 432; again 
seized and sentenced to death, 433 ; 
released, 434; marches on Paris, 439 ; 
concludes a treaty with Elizabeth of 
England, 441 ; taken prisoner at Dreux, 
441; his letter to Charles IX., 483; his 
interview with the king, 485; attacks 
the Swiss mercenaries, 486 ; summoned 
to disband his troops, 486 ; his meeting 
with Montmorenci, 487 ; lays siege to 
Chartres, 487 ; escapes to La Rochelle, 
489; his death in the battle of Jarnac, 
489; outrage on his body, 490. 
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Conflagrations in the forests of Chili, 
237. 

* Contentment,’ 509. 

Coral-tree, the, 343. 

Corn, export of, from Poland, 311. 

Corn, Indian, description of, 547. 

Cossacks, origin of the, 306; account of 
the Don Cossacks, 307. 

Coster, Laurence, his connexion with 
Guttemberg, 538. 

Cow-fish, wale of killing the, 169. 

Cross vine, the, 454. 

Crosses should be turned to good account, 
318. 

Crowfoot-grass, notice of, 549. 

Crypt, ancient, of Bow church, 195; of 
St. Bartholomew’s priory, 332. 

Cuba, discovery of, by Columbus, 373. 

‘Curiosities of Jesuit Missions:’ outline 
of the life of Loyola, 522; he becomes 
first general of the Jesuits, 523; 
mission of Francis Xavier to India, 
524 ; his numerous baptisms, 524; pro- 
ceeds to Japan, 524; the Jesuits ex- 
pelled from that country, 525; death 
of Xavier near Canton, 525; Roberti 
di Nobili in India, 525; mission to 
Ethiopia, 526; the Chinese mission, 
Matthew Ricci favourably received b 
the emperor, 526; the priests at lengt 
expelled, 526; Jesuit empire in Para- 
guay, 527; the system still in opera- 

tion, 527; Jesuits numerous in England, 

528. 


Dantzic, capitulation of, in 1807, 285. 

Denis, St., battle of, 487.” 

* Desire, The, obtained, 385. 

‘ Dirge of a Child,’ 403. 

Discontent the accompaniment of every 
station, 318. 

‘Discovery, The, of the New World,’ 
264, 360.— The schoolboy, 264; the 
important question, 360; Christopher 
Columbus, 363; the voyage, 365; con- 
tinuation of the voyage, 368. 

Distaff’s (St.) day, why so called, 288. 

Distribution, geographical, of plants, 230, 
415. 

Domesday-book, origin of the name, 
509. 

Don Cossacks, origin of the, 306; their 
conquest of Asoph, 307; become sub- 
jects of Russia, 307 ; various accounts 
of their origin, 307; their privileges, 
307; their capital, 308; extent and 
nature of their country, 308; govern- 
ment, 308; nature of their services, 
308 ; number in the service of Russia, 
309; their appearance and dress, 309 ; 
change in their manners from their 
intercourse with Russia, 309; their 
efficiency as soldiers, 310; their un- 
scrupulousness in taking life, 310; 
their hospitality, and absence of 
poverty among them, 310. 

Dragon-fly, the emerald virgin, 148; 
hawking of the dragon-fly, 351. 

Dumenil, general, anecdote of, 497. 
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Edgar Atheling, proclamation and sub- 
mission of, 17. 

Education, real object of, 318; education 
of females in China, 286. 

Edward the Confessor, tradition of, 25, 
note. 


Edward III., his pageant in Smithfield, 


201; his death, 202. 


| Edwards, Talbot, his grave, 135. 


‘Egede the Missionary, or Scenes in 
Greenland;’ a Greenland home, 30; 
Greenland manners, 35; the attack, 
113; disappointment, 209; the whale- 
fishery, 297 ; treachery, 443; love your 
enemies, 502; anxiety and joy, 505. 

Enfilade firing, 278. 

Ethiopia, Jesuit mission to, 526. 

Ethnological Society of America, its 
establishment, 463; its topics, 464; its 


| ublications, 465. 
Eth ‘ 


nology, importance of the science of, 
463. 


| Execution, barbarous modes of, in former 


times, 203. 


| Exeter, John Holland, duke of, his tomb 


in St. Katharine’s church, Regent's 
park, 405, 


Fan-palm, notice of the, 548. 

Faust, an early printer, notice of, 538, 

‘Female Education and Morals in China,’ 
286. 

‘Field Fortification and Siege-Work:’ 
present interest in the subject, 276; 
choice of ground, 276; erection of 
field-works, 276; flanking-works, 278 ; 
enfilading, 278; “lines,” 279; open- 
works, 279; redoubts, 280; star-forts, 
280; bastion-forts, 281; téte-du-pont, 
281; modes of firing, 282; peculiar 
position of the allies in the Crimea, 
282; essentials to the success of a 
besieging army, 282; not in existence 
at Sebastopol, 282; method of con- 
ducting a siege, 283; defensive opera- 
tions, 284; surrender of a town, 284; 
terms of the surrender of Dantzic, 
285; siege of Antwerp in 1832, 285. 


| Fin-fish, the, 300, note. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Finland, Christmas pageant in, 322. 

Fireside, the, its impurtance, 325. 

Fish, abundance of, in Siam, 480. 

Fletcher, John, the dramatist, his name 
in the church register of St. Mary 
Overies, 414. 

Floods, periodical: of the Alabama, 144; 
of the Amazon, 166; of the rivers ot 
Siam, 477. 

Fly, specimen of an hymenopterous, 458. 

Francis I. of France, an occasional perse- 
cutor of consciences, 257 ; his character 
by Pere Daniel, and by the Abbe de 

ndillac, 258; sanctions the massacre 
of the Waldenses, 259. 

‘French Artist’s, A, Description of 
Gibraltar :’ quarantine formalities, 121 ; 
form and dimensions of the rock, 121; 
vegetation, 122; grottoes, 122; the 
Spanish Lines, 123; the town, 123; the 
people, 123; the Highland sentinels, 
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123; dress of the inhabitants, 125; the 
Moorish consul, 125; the fortress, 125 ; 
subterranean galleries, 126; beauty of 
the: panorama from the heights, 126 ; 
Guzman the Good, 128; the Strait, 
129; Gibraltar taken by Sir George 
Rooke, 130. 

Frogs, piercing shriek of, 450. 

Fungi, a species of, common on fallen 
logs, 455. 


Germain, St., political assembly at, 438 ; 
peace of, 493. 

‘Geographical Distribution of Plants, 
The,’ 230, 415,—Influences on vegeia- 
tion, 231; law of temperature, 232; 
plants at different elevations, 232; tem- 
perature a main agent in vegetation, 
232; power in plants of adaptation to 
climate and circumstances, 233; vege- 
tation of the Arctic regions, 234; of the 
sub-Arctic and Antarctic regions, 235 ; 
of Mount Taru in Tierra del Fuego, 
236; of corresponding latitudes in 
Europe and South America, 236; of 
Chili, 237; of California, 238; Mr. 
Barron Field’ssketch of the productions 
of New Holland, 415; vegetation of 
Australia, its peculiarities, 416; of the 
tropics, 417; of the Sahara, 419; suc- 
cession of climates in a mountein be- 
tween the tropics, 421; vegetation of 
the Canaries, 421; of the Himalaya, 
424. 

Gibraltar, description of, 121. 

Girdling, a mode of clearing forest-land 
for agriculture, 348. 

‘Glimpse, A, at Burmah and the Bur- 
mese:’ ignorance of the country in 
England, 86 ; its limits, 86; nature of 
the country, and population, 87; the 
inhabitants, their manners and customs, 
87; religious orders and ceremonies, 
88; curiosities of the court, 89; recep- 
tion of an English mission by the king, 
89; white elephants, 90; Ava, the 
capital, 90; animal, vegetable, and 
mineral productions, 91; efforts to 
Christianize the country, 91, 

Goat-moth, larva of the, 550, 

‘God’s Acre,’ 214. 

Gomez, Sebastian, some account of, 97. 

* Gospels of the Distaffs,’ 288. 

Gower, the poet, his tomb in the church 
of St. Mary Overies, description of, 408. 

Giakle, the purple, 453. 

Grass-tree, the, of Australia, 417. 

Greenland: description of a winter-hut, 
33; manners of the natives, 35; their 
superstition, 211; their notions of a 
future existence, 297 ; their conversion 
to Christianity, 508. 

Grey, lady Jane, her execution, 134. 

Grosbeak, the cardinal, 221. 

Grit, a Swedish dish, 70. 

Guise, Francis duke of, his military fame 
and ambition, 262; puts Castelnau to 
death, 432; came at Voissi, 440; 
assassinated at Orleans, 441; his chia- 
racter, 442. 





Gulf-stream, the, 44. 

Gulf-weed, the, 44. 

Gum-tree, the, of Australia, 416, 

Guttemberg, John, establishes, with 
Laurence Coster, the first printing-press 
at Mayence, 533; his connexion with 
Faust, 538; statue to his memory, 
539. 


Hair spectre, the, 460. 

Happiness sought in vain, 556. 

‘ Harp, The, and the Poet,’ 325. 

Hastings, marquis of, his execution, 134. 

Hawk-moth, or sphinx, description and 
habits of the, 227, 460, 554. 

Henry L, his charter to the city of 
London, 198. 

Henry III., his additions to the Tower of 
London, 24; his zoological collection, 
25. 

Henry VL., his imprisonment and death, 
133. 

Henry VIII., his visits to Cheapside, 
194. 

Henry II. of France, his religious intoler- 
ance, 260.; his death, 261. 

Henry IV. of France, present, when 
pace of Bearn, at the interview 

etween Charles IX. and his sister the 
queen of Spain, 484; elected general- 
issimo of the Huguenot troops, 491. 

Henry, duke of Anjou, elected king of 
Poland, 317; has the nominal command 
of the army of Charles IX. against the 
Huguenots, 489, 

Hentzner, Paul, his account of a visit to 
the Tower, 136. 

Hermit-crab, thf, 50. 

Heron, the blue, 450. 

Highland soldiers, costume of, 123. 

Himalaya, vegetation of the, 424. 

‘History of Printing:’ printers in 
England in 1483, 78; Caxton’s works, 
78; Wynkyn de Worde, 79 ; cheapness 
not vriginally accompanied by improve- 
ment, 79.—Type-founding: number of 
founders limited by the Star-Chamber, 
79; superiority of Dutch types, 79 ; 
William Caslon, 80; John Baskerville, 
80; the art kept secret, 81; Wilson 
and Bain, 81 ; Jackson, 81; punch-cut- 
ting, 81; mode of casting type, 82; 
type-casting machines, 82; remarkable 
instance of perseverance, 83; propor- 
tional numbers of the several letters in 
a fount, 83; specimens of different 
kinds of type, 84. 

Hogarth, paintings by, in St. Bartholo- 
mew’s hospital, 339, 

Hogs, southern, notice of, 225; chasing 
of wild hogs, 226. 

Holland, New, witty sketch of its produc- 
tions by Mr. Barron Field, 415. 

Homminy, what, 216. 

‘Hope,’ 539. 

Hopital, Michael de I’, chancellor of 
France, his character and liberal policy, 
434; presides over the conference of 
Poissy, 437; his address te the assembly 
at St. Germain, 438. 
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‘How the Russian Prisoners keep 
‘Iwelfth-day at Home: prisoners of 
war at Lewes mostly from Finland, 
319; their appearance, dress, and 
employments, 320; dormitories, 320; 
toys, 321; Christmas pageant in Fin- 
land, 322; its origin, 325. 

Human body, perfection of its structure, 
305. 

Humble, Richard, alderman, his tomb in 
the church of St. Mary Overies, 410. 

Humming-bird, the ruby-throat, 454. 

Hybernation of animals, 292; of plants, 
294, 


‘Innocent Pleasures,’ 120. 
Insects used as food, 541. 


Intemperance promoted by the use of 
tobacco, 62. 


Jagellon dynasty of Poland, the, 313. 

Jaguar, the, 169. 

Janni, an officiating priest at human 
sacrifices among the Khonds, 559. 

Jarnac, battle of, 489. 

Jesuit missions, curiosities of, 522. 

Jesuits, commencement of their machina- 
tions in France, 260; their organization 
granted, 430; promote the assassination 
of the Huguenots, 488; called to the 
counsels of Catherine de Medicis, 488. 

Jews, Moorish, in Gibraltar, dress of, 
125; English, their condition after the 
Norman Conquest, 197, 

Jul-afton, 70. 

Jul-otta, 155, 


Katharine, St., hospital of, founded by 


Matilda, wife of king Stephen, 404; | 


refounded by Eleanor, queen of Edward 
I,, 405; destruction of the old church, 


and erection of a new one in the | 


Regent's Park, 405; mcnument of the 
duke of Exeter, 405; original stalls, 
406 ; precincts of the old church, 406. 
Katmandu, capital of Nepaul, 188. 
Khonds of Orissa, the, their theory of the 
Creation and Fall, 557; tenets of the 
sect of Boora, 558; of that of Tari, 
559; ceremonies attending their human 
sacrifices, 559 ; the Janni, 559; the gods, 
560; places of varie 561; mode of 
finding the cause of sickness, 561; pre- 
valence of female infanticide, 561. 
Knowledge distinct from wisdom, 562. 
Kookees, cannibals existing in the Blue 
Mountains of Chittagong, 562. 


Ladybird, food of the, 451. 

Langobardi (Lombard merchants), the, 
in London, 197. 

Leoline, last prince of Wales, death of, 
30. 

* Letters from Alabama,’ 39, 141, 215, 340, 
449, 547.— Characteristics of a sea- 
voyage, 39; impressions of Phila- 
delphia, 40; voyage from that city, 
41; miseries of a trading craft, 41; 
description of the ‘* White Oak,” 42; 
the captain, and the cabin-boy, 43; 








the gulf-stream and gulf-weed, 44; the 
sargasso-weed and its frequenters, 44 ; 
fish and birds, 45; the trade-wind, 46 ; 
the Bahamas, 46; the Florida reef, 47 ; 
turtles, 47; medusa, 47; fishing, 48 ; 
Cayo Boca, 49; the hermit crab, 50; 
the American redstart, 51; a storm, 51 ; 
Mobile Point, 52; solitude in a crowd, 
141; city of Mobile, 141; the forests, 
142; insects, 142 ; the prickly pear, 143 ; 
the Alabama river, 143; morning 
scene, 144; periodical floods, 144; the 
river-banks, 145; windings of the 
river, 145; King’s Landing, 146 ; ship- 
ping cotton, 146; a clearing and iis 
occupants, 147; butterflies, 148, 220, 
222, 224, 344, 458, 459, 553, 555; the 
scarlet woodbine, 148; the emerald 
virgin dragon-fly, 148; Mush Creek, 
snakes, 149; negro agriculturists, 149; 
arrival at Pleasant Hill, 150; a school 
at Dallas, 215; morning walks, 216; 
native breakfast, homminy, 216; 
woflles, 217; Indian bread, 217; 
morning drinks, 217; the mocking- 
bird, 218, 221; lizards, 218, 341; 
ravages of ants, 219; rabbits, 219; mode 
of taking them, 220; the cardinal 
grosbeak, 221; the tick, 222; wild 
turkeys, mode of taking them, 223; 
the turtle-dove, 224; the Indian pink, 
224; the night-hawk, 225; negro 
swineherds, 225; southern hogs, 226 ; 
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charms of evening, 226; the marvel of 
Peru, 227; the hawk-moth, 227; the 
tobacco hawk-moth, 227; the chuck- 
will’s-widow, 340; the boat-fly, 341; 
changes of colour in lizards, 342; 
prairies, 342 ; prairie-plants, 343 ; swal- 
low-tail butterflies, 344, 459; the 
pinkwing moth, 345; the gold-winged 
woodpecker, 345; the Carolina wren, 
346 ; beetles, 346; the virgin’s bower, 
347 ; caterpillars, 347 ; their transform- 
ations, 348; the skipper butterfly, 348 ; 
mode of clearing forest-land for agri- 
culiure, 348; turkey-vultures, 349 ; the 
ivory-billed woodpecker, 350; hawking 
of the dragon-fly, 350; a desolate 
scene, 351; tortoises, 352; a ride to 
Cahawba, 449; the blue heron, 450; 
frogs, 450; food of the ladybird, 451 ; 
wood insects, 451; the quail, 451; the 
scarlet viper, 452; cicadw, 452; the 
purple grakles, 453; the trumpet- 
flower, 453; the humming-bird, 454 ; 
climbing-plants, 454 ; ungi, 455; 
sensitive-plants, 455; the chestnut, 
455; grandeur of the forests, 456 ; the 
purple underwing moth, 457; hymen- 
opterous fly, 458; the toad, 458; the 
pearly-eye butterfly, 459; the red- 
spotted purple butterfly, 459; the 
humble-bee laudhanelie 460; earwigs, 


460; the hair spectre, 460; squirrels, 
461; their use as food, 462; ingenious 
plan for preventing their depredations, 
463; Indian conn, 547; cane-brakes, 
547; the fan-palm, 548; absence of 
European grass, 548; native grass, 
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549; food of stock, 549; insect-hunt- 


ing, 549; a fierce caterpillar, 550; | 


insect economy, 550; progress of a 
wasp’s-nest, 551; carpenter-bees, 552 ; 
the sassafras-tree, 552 ; the spice-wood, 
553; the pale azure butterfly, 553; the 
peach hawkmoth, 554; the bee-fly, 
555; voracity of a caterpillar, 555; 
happiness of the lower animals, 556. 

Liberia, colony of, its extent and popu- 
lation, 516; Monrovia, the capital, 
516; attacks by the savages, 516; 
terms of peace arranged, 517; con- 
stitution granted, 517; becomes an 
independent republic, 517; govern- 
ment, 518; visit of the first president 
to England, 518; proposed annexation 
of the Gallinas, 518; commerce, 519; 
nature of the country and climate 
519; productions, 519; exports and 
imports, live stock, 520; fertility, 520; 
the people, 520; immigration, 521. 

Lithuania, hostilities of, against Poland, 
315; submission, 316; union with 
Poland, 317. 

Lizards, description of, 218, 341; their 
changes of colour, 342. 

Locusts used as food, 541. 

London, Ancient, 17, 131, 193, 321, 404.— 
End of the Saxon dominion, 17; Edgar 
Atheling, 17; proceedings of the Con- 
queror, 17; the Tower, see ‘ Tower of 
London ;’ Tower-green, 134 ; Tower-hill, 
138; entry of William into London, 
139; riot at his coronation, 139; his 
charters to the city, 140; ecclesias- 
tical courts erected in his reign, 140; 
Bow church, 193; William Rufus, 196 ; 
the Jews of London, 197; the Lango- 
bardi, 197 ; overflow of the Thames, 198 ; 
charter of Henry I., 198; trade guilds, 
199; appearance of the city temp. 
Henry I,, 200 ; Smithfield in the twelfth 
century, 200; its subsequent history, 
201; Clerkenwell, 202; cruelty of 
former executions, 203 ; trial by battle, 
204; Wat Tyler’s rebellion, 206; St. 
Bartholomew's priory, 326; Rahere, its 
founder, 326 ; his tomb, 329; the priory 
church, 331 ; Canonbury tower, 336 ; Sir 
Richard Rich, 337; St. Bartholomew’s 
hospital, 338; church of St. Bartho- 
lomew the Less, 338; encroachments 
of the empress Matilda, 339; the citi- 
zens conspire against her, 404 ; miseries 
of Stephen’s reign, 404 ; St. Katharine’s 
hospital and church, 404; St. Mary 
Overies, 406. 

Lorraine, the cardinal of, his reply to 
Beza at the conference of Poissy, 438; 
his policy, 492; his quarrel with 
Tavannes, 492. 

Loyola, Ignatius, slight sketch of his 
career, 522. . 

Lut-fish, a Swedish dish, 70. 


Magnifying-glass, a, found by Mr. Lay- 
ard at Nineveh, 287. 
Magpies, spring meetings of, 291. 
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* Man,’ 476. 
Man adapted by Providence to his 
station, 263. 


| «Man of Talent, The,’ 1, 171, 240. 


Margaret de Valois, her attachment to 
protestantism, 257. 

“ Marvel of Peru,” curious habit of the, 
227. 

Mary Overies, St., church of, date of its 
foundation doubtful, 406; Stow’s ac- 
count of, 407; derivation of the title, 
407; apparently founded previous to 
the Conquest, 408; tombs of earl 
Warren and the poet Gower, 408; of 
John Trehearne and alderman Humble, 
410; effigy and tradition of John 
Overy, or Audrey, 411; monuments 
of illiam Emerson and bishop 
Andrews, 413; interesting entries in 
the church register, 414. 

Massinger, Philip, his name in the 
church register of St. Mary Overies, 
414. 

Matilda, the empress, her encroachments 
on the privileges of the citizens of 
London, 339; the city surrendered to 
her, 339; escapes from a conspiracy of 
the citizens to seize her, 404. 

Meduse, the, 47. 

Me-nam, river, its periodical inunda- 
tions, 478. 

Middlesex annexed to the jurisdiction of 
London, temp. Henry I., 198. 

Migration of birds, 295. 

Missions, Jesuit, curiosities of, 522. 

Mocking-bird, the, 218, 221. 

Moncontour, battle of, 492. 

Montmorenci, Anne de, constable of 
France, his character, 261; courts the 
aid of the reformers, 261; is reconciled 
to the duke of Guise, 435; taken 
prisoner at Dreux, 441; his death and 
character, 487. 

* Monuments ia St. Paul’s,’ 514. 

Moors in Gibraltar, dress of, 125. 

More, Sir Thomas, saying of cardinal 
Morton concerning, 187. 

‘Morning,’ 96. 

* Mortality,’ 521. 

Moth, the urple underwing, 457. 

* Mother, the, 130. 

Mothers, the four good, and their off- 
spring, 239. 

Moulins, assembly of, 484. 


Nature the best comforter, 158. 
Navarre, Jane d’Albret, queen of, her 
address to the Huguenot troops at 
Cognac, 490. 
Nepaul, kingdom of, its extent and 
pee, 188; panorama of, 188; 
atmandu, the capital, 188; the 
people and their costume, 189; the 
temple of Sumboonath, 189; view of 
the valley and city, 189; productions, 
190; the Terai, 190; employments, 
191; Patn, the ancient capital, 191; 
the Durbar, 191; Jung Bahadoor, 192 ; 
hope for the country through the 
labours of missionaries, 192, 


INDEX. 
Newspaper, reading the, in the olden | 


time, 521. 

New World, discovery of the, 264, 360. 

Night, beauty of, 96. 

Night-hawk, notice of the, 225. 

Nobili, Roberti di, Jesuit, his pro- 
ceedings in India, 525. 

* Notes on the Seasons :’ spring, 290. 

‘ Notes upon Coffee ;’ introduction of the 
coffee-plant to the west, 382; descrip- 
tion of the shrub, 382; its culture, 383; 
the early trade, 383; dispersion of the 
plant by the Dutch, 383; enormous 

roduction, 384, 

* Nothing,’ 255. 


Oak, lines on the, 112. 


Obedience a paramount duty of Chinese | 


wives, 286. 

Otte-song, 155. 

Overy, or Audrey, John, his supposed 
effigy in the church of St. 
Overies, and tradition concerning him, 
411 


Pale azure butterfly, notice of the, 553. 
Palmas, Cape, colony of, 519. 

Paraguay, Jesuit empire of, 527. 

Patn, the old capital of Nepaul, 191. 
Paul’s, St., cathedral, discovery of a 


curious relic in, 514; ancient inscrip- | 


tion on the monument of William 
Lambe, 515. 

Pekin, present interest in, 355; its situa- 
tion, 356; two cities, 356; palace of 
the emperor, 356; the streets, 357; 
routine of Pekin life, 357; the city- 
walls, 358; temples, 358; particulars 
by Sir George Staunton, 358; the 
present crisis, 359. 

Pepys, Samuel, his search for treasure in 
the Tower, 137. 

‘ Peveril of the Peak,’ supposed origin of 
the novel, 27. 

Philadelphia, city of, 40. 

Pines of North California, 238. 

Pink, the Indian, 224. 

Pinkwing moth, the, 345. 

Plants, geographical distribution of, 230, 
415; hybernation of, 294. 

Poissy, conference of, 436. 

‘Poland: its former boundaries and pro- 


vinces, 311; fertility of the soil, 311; | 
rivers, 311; export of corn, 311; inha- | 
bitants, 312; introduction of Chris- | 


tianity and subjection to the Empire, 
312; the yoke thrown of by Boleslaus 
I., 312; who invades the dominions of 
the emperor, 313; 
in his reign, 313; division into palati- 
nates, 313; constant wars, 313; Vladis- 
laus proclaimed king, 313 ; the Jagellon 
dynasty, 314; wise government of 
Viadinge II., 314; accessions of terri- 
tory, 314; prosperity after the peace of 
Thorn, 314;" political condition—the 
diets, 315; invasion of Russo-Polish 
provinces by the Lithuanians, and their 


subsequent submission, 315; adminis- | 


tration of justice, 316; continued pros- 


ary | 


rogress of Poland | 
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perity, 316; the kingdom a refuge 
against religious persecution, 316 ; 
union of Poland and Lithuania, 317 ; 
election of a king on the extinction of 
the Jagellon family, 317; attempt of 
Stephen Battory to render the crown 
hereditary, 318; commencement of the 
anarchy which led to the downfall of 
Poland, 318. 

Poltrot, John, assassinates the duke of 
Guise at Orleans, 441. 

Prairie-plants, 343. 

Prickly pear, the, 449. 

Printing, history of, 78; notice of the 
invention of the art and its early pro- 
fessors, 538. 

‘Progress of Vegetation on 
Buildings, 229. 


Old 


| Quail, the, its peculiar call, 451. 


Rabbit, the, of Alabama, 219; mode of 
taking, by the “ twisting-stick,” 220 : 
Rahere, founder of St. Bartholomew's 
riory and hospital, his youth, 326 ; 
iis pilgrimage to Rome, vow, and 
vision, 327; obtains a grant of land, 
327; proceeds to erect the priory and 
hospital, 328; different estimations of 
him, 329; his death, 329; his tomb in 

St. Bartholomew's church, 329. 

‘ Rainbow, The,’ 229. 

Read, necessity of learning to, in Sweden, 
154. 

‘Reading the Newspaper in the Olden 
Time,’ 521. b 

Religious wars of France, sketches of 
the, 256, 428, 481. 

Renaudie, La, nominal leader of the con- 
spiracy of Amboise, his proceedings 
and death, 430, 431. =~ 

Ricci, Matthew, founder of the mission 
to China, 526. 

Rice, its abundance in Siam, 479. . 

Rich, Sir Richard, lord chancellor, 337. 

Richard II., his fondness for plays and 
tournaments, 202; his danger and 
intrepidity in Wat Tyler’s rebellion, 
207 


: Rising Moon, The,’ 354. 


Roberts, Joseph John, president of 
Liberia, his visit to England, and inter- 
view with Lord Ashley and Mr. Gur- 
ney, 518. 

Rookery, a, in spring, 291. 

Russian prisoners at Lewes, 319. 


Sahara, nature of the, and its vegetation, 
419. 

Salisbury, countess of, her execution, 
134, 

Salvador, St., discovery of, by Columbus, 
372. 

Sargasso-weed, the, 44. 

Sark, account of the history and present 
state of, 467. 

Sassafras-tree, description of the, 552. 

Scenes in Greenland, 30, 113, 209, 297, 
443, 498. 

‘Schamyl at Liome,’ 159. 
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Sclaves, migrations of the, 312. 

Seasons, notes on the, 290. 

‘Sebastian Gomez, or the Young Mulatto,’ 
97. 

Sensitive-plants, different species of, 455. 

Shakspere, Edmond, his name in the 
church register of St. Mary Overies, 
414, 

Siam and the Siamese, sketches of, 376, 
477. 

Sicily, varied vegetation of, 232. 

Siege-work, account of, 276. 

Sigismund Augustus, king of Poland, his 
encouragement of learning, 316 ; unites 
Poland and Lithuania, 317; profligacy 
of his latter years, 317. 

* Silence,’ 275. 

‘Sketches of the Religious Wars of 
France,’ 
France in the great struggle of the 
sixteenth century, 256; introduction 
of the reformed doctrines under 
Francis I., 257; conduct of that mon- 
arch, 257; Calvin, 259; massacre of 
the Waldenses, 259; spread of the 
new opinions, 259; proceedings under 
Hienry II., 260; the Jesuits, 260; 


256, 428, 481.—Conduct of 


Francis de Coligny, 260; meetings of | 


Calvinists, 
renci, 261; 


261; Anne de Montmo- 
leaders of the reformers, 
262; the duke of Guise, 262; Cathe- 
rine de Medicis, 263; conspiracy 
against the Guises, 428; mission of the 
king of Navarre, 429; triumph of the 


Guises, 429; organization ofthe Jesuits, 


430; conspiracy of Amboise, 430; 


assembly at Nantz, 431; failure of | 


the conspiracy, and arrest of Condé, 431; 
laxity of the moral code of the age, 


432; attempt to convict the prince of 


Condé, 432; he is seized and condemned 
to death, 433; intercession of his wife 
and of the king of Navarre rejected, 433; 
death of Francis II. and accession of 
Charles [X., 434; political changes by 
the chancellor de Il’ Hopital, 434; pro- 
ceedings of the States-general, 435; 
the “Triumvirate,” 435; influence of 
Spain, 435; “ Edict of July,” recon- 
ciliation of Condé and Guise, 436; 
conference of Poissy, 436; ‘Theodore 
Beza, advocate of the reformers, 437 ; 
reply of the cardinal of Lorraine, 438 ; 
fruitlessness of the conference, 438; 
assembly at St. Germain, address of 


de I’Hopital, 438; triumph of the | 


Calvinists, 439; interference of Spain, 
439; policy of the queen-mother, 439 ; 
massacre at Voissi, 440; irritation of 
the Calvinists, fanatical riots in Paris, 
440: Catherine’s letter to Condé, and 
his appeal to the country, 440; restraint 
of the king, 441 ; treaty between Condé 
and Elizabeth of England, 441; death 
of the king of Navarre, 441; Condé 
and Montmorenci taken prisoners at 
Dreux, 441; assassination of the duke 
of Guise, 441 ; his energy and ambition, 
442; close of first civil war by the 
convention of Amboise, 482; dissatis- 


| 


faction with its provisions, 482; fata! 
policy of Catherine, 482; the baron 
des Adrets, 483; Catherine favours 
the Romanists, 483 ; interview between 
Charles IX. and the queen of Spain, 
484; intolerant sentiments of the duke 
of Alva, 484; the prince of Bearn 
(Henry IV.), 484; assembly at Mou- 
lins, 484; hypocrisy of Charles, 485 ; 
hollow reconciliations, 485; zeal of 
Coligny, 485; interference of German 
princes, and furious anger of the king, 
485 ; he determines to extirpate heresy, 
485; takes Swiss troops into pay, 486 ; 
they are attacked by the Calvinists, 
486; Condé summoned to disband his 
troops, 486; meeting between him 
and Montmorenci, 487; the latter 
mortally wounded at the battle of St. 
Denis, 487 ; his character, 487; Condé 
besieges Chartres unsuccessfully, 487 ; 
repeated duplicity of the king, 488; 
preaching of the Jesuits, 488; Cathe- 
rine’s change of policy, 488; escape of 
Calvinistic leaders, 489; third war, 
489; d’Acier joins the Huguenots, 489); 
battle of Jarnac and death of Condé, 
489; and of Robert Stuart, 490; com- 
plete defeat of the Calvinists, 490; 
address of the queeu of Navarre, 490 ; 
the prince of Bearn elected general- 
issimo, 491; junction with the German 
auxiliaries, 491; death and character 
of d’Andelot, 491 ; the Calvinists again 
defeated at Moncontour, 492; dissen- 
sion between Catherine and the Guises, 
492; victory of the Calvinists in Bur- 
gundy, 492; resignation of Tavannes, 
492; peace of St. Germain-en-Laye, 
and concessions to the Huguenots, 493. 

‘ Sketches of Siam and the Siamese,’ 376, 
477.—Present interest of the subject, 
376; native name of the country, 377; 
its dimensions, 377; population, 377 ; 
various races of inhabitants, 378; 
political division, tributary states, 379 ; 
aspect of the country, mountains, the 
grand plain, 379 ; sea-coasts and islands, 
380; port of Bang-kok, 380; floating 
shops, 381; method of clearing water, 
381; port of Chantaban, 382; gulf of 
Siam, 477; rivers and their inunda- 
tions, 477; timber, 478; abundant 
growth of rice, 479; fish, 480. 

Smithfield, described by Fitz-Stephen as 
a horse-market and race-course in the 
twelfth century, 200; pageants there 
temp. Edward III., 201; great tourna- 
ment before Richard I1., 202; play and 
joust, temp. Henry IV., 202; executions 
at the Elms, 203; judicial combats, 204; 
assemblage of the rebels under Wat 
Tyler, 205 ; death of their leader, 207; 
the stake, 326; St. Bartholomew’s 
priory, churches, and hospital, 326- 
339. 

‘Soldier’s Dream, The,’ 208. 

Spanish moss, the, 454. 

Spanish women in Gibraltar, dress of, 
125. 
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Sphinx, or hawk-moth, the, 227, 460, 
554. 

Spiders used as food, 543. 

Spring: beauties of the season, 290; the 
thrush, 290; the rookery, 291 ; magpie 
parliaments, 291; hybernation of 
animals and plants, 292; migration of 
birds, 294; the swallow and martin, 
295; the farmyard, 295; breathings of 
spring, 296; Joanna Baillie’s lines on 
Spring, 427. 

Squirrels, their haunts and manners, 461 ; 
good eating, 462; incorrigible robbers, 
462 ; ingenious plan for preventing their 
depredations, 463. 


Stanhope, earl, his estimate of the 


waste of time by snuff-taking, 63. 
States-general, 
Orleans, 435, 
Stephen, king, disasters of his reign, 
404, 


assembly 


Stephen Battory, duke of Transylvania, 
elected king of Poland, 317; attempts 
to render the crown hereditary, 318. 

Stockholm, the streets of, on Christmas- 
eve, 72. 

Strait of Gibraltar, difficulty of the pass- 
age, 129. 

Stuart, Robert, kills the constable Mont- 
morenci at the battle of St. Denis, 487 ; 
his death at the battle of Jarnac, 490. 

Sub-arctic region, vegetation of the, 235. 

Sumboonath, temple of, 189. 

Sweden, Christmas-Eve in, 70; Christmas- 
Morn in, 151. 


Tapir, the, 169. 

Taste, force of habit on, 217. 

Tavannes, marshal, gives information to 
the prince de Condé of an intention to 
seize him, 488; gains the battle of 
Jarnac, 489; his reply to the cardinal of 
Lorraine, 4)2; resigns the command 
of the king’s army, 492. 

Temperature, its effect on vegetation, 
232. 

Temple, Roman, on the site of Bow 
church, 195. 

Teneriffe, vegetation of, 422. 

Teutonic knights, their contests with 
Poland, 313, 314. 

Tick, annoyances of the insect so called, 
999 

Tierra del Fuego, vegetation of, 236. 

Tobacco: its moral and social effects, 
prejudices in its favour, 61; evils of its 
use, 62; provocative of intemperance, 
63; estimated waste of time by 
snuff-taking, 63; value of tobacco and 
snuff consumed annually, 64; tobacco 
much used by the upper classes, 64 ; 
reproof by a Taheitean, 64; middle- 
class smokers, 65; miseries entailed on 
the lower classes by its use, 65; ob- 
servations by Dr. A. Clarke, 66, 67; 
influence of tobacco on the manners of 
its votaries, 67; its effects on non- 
smokers, 67 ; American “ chewers,’’ 68 ; 
the pipe and the snuffbox among the 
clergy, 69. 


of the, at | 


*Vagaries, The, of Man’s 
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Tortoises: the mud-turtle, 352; the 
alligator tortoise, 353; the soft-back, 
353; mode of taking them, 354; their 
ferocity, 353, 354. ; 

Tower of London, the: the White Tower, 
18; St. John’s Chapel, 18; the duke of 
Wellington and the Navy Records, 18; 
Longchamp’s wall, 19; the Salt Tower, 
20; inscriptions by prisoners, 21, 22 ; 
additions and repairs, 23, 24; collection 
of animals commenced by Henry IIL, 
25; the Lions’ Tower, 25; increase 
and removal of the collection, 26; the 
Beauchamp Tower, 26; the Bloody 
Tower, 27; traditions, 28, 29; escape 
of bishop Flambard, 29; unsuccessful 
attempt of Griffith, son of the last 
prince of Wales, 29; literary captives 
and their works, 131; imprisonment of 
the abbot and monks of Westminster, 
132; Scotch prisoners taken at the 
battle of Neville’s Cross, 132; prisoners 
from the French wars, 132; lord 
Cobham, 133; prisoners during the 
wars of the Roses, 133; Henry VI, the 
young princes, and the duke of 
Clarence, 133; Tower-green—Has- 
tings, countess of Salisbury, lady Jane 
Grey, 134; St. John’s Chapel—Anna 
Boleyn, Talbot Edwards, 135; Paul 
Hentzner’s account of a visit to the 
Tower, 136; reports on its condition, 
137; Pepys, his search for treasure, 
137; Tower-hill—Sir Simon de Burley, 
138. 

Tower-green, 134. 

Tower-hill, 138. 

Toys made by Russian prisoners at 
Lewes, 321. 

Trehearne, John, his monument in the 
church of St. Mary Overies, 410. 

Trial by battle, 204, 205. 

Tropics, varied vegetation of the, 232; 
general character of, 417; forests of 
Tropical America, 419. 

Trumpet-fiower, the, 453. 

Turenne, marshal, anecdote of, 375. 

Turkeys, wild, and mode of taking them, 
223, 

Turkey-vulture, voracity of the, 349. 

Turtles, immense numbers of their eggs 
on the banks of the Amazon, 170 ; mode 
of shooting the turtle, 170. 


| Turtle-dove, notice of the, 224. 


‘Twenty-four Hours with a Bedouin,’ 
53; nuptial carpets, 54; a festival 
procession, 55; the lost tent, 56; the 
thief’s story, 57; reward of dexterous 
robbery, 61. 


Type, specimens of different kinds of, 


used in book-printing, 84. 


Type-founders and their art, account of, 


79-84, 


Appetite,’ 
540. 


‘Vain Warnings,’ 497. 


Vanity-a source of disagreements, 296. 
Vegetation, its progress on old buildings, 
229; agents in promoting vegetation, 
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231; influences on, 231; variations of, 
232; vegetation of various countries, 
234-239. 

Vendéme, conference of Huguenots at, 
429. 

Viper, the scarlet, 452. 

‘Visit, A, to the Birthplace of St. Bernard:’ 
early home of the saint, 510; approach 
to Fontaine, 511; group of vintagers, 
511; chapel of St. Bernard, 512; tradi- 
tion of his birth, 512; the village 
church, 512; a doubtful effigy, 513; 
statue of St. Bernard, 513. 

* Visit, A, to Sark :’ the island little known, 
467; mode of communication with 
Guernsey, 468 ; strangers’ letters, 468 ; 
appearance of Sark from the sea, 468 ; 
interest of the passage, 469 ; the landing, 
469; the tunnel, 469; lodgings, 470; 
the aborigines, fairies or Druids, 470; 
feudal constitution, 470 ; early mission- 
aries, 471 ; religious establishment, 471 ; 


abandoned to pirates and wreckers, | 


471; their destruction, 472 ; Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s account of the capture of the 
island, 472; local tradition, 473; de- 
population of Sark, 473; rehabited, and 
a grant of the island obtained by De 


Carteret, 474; feudal powers of the | 
seigneur, 474; natural defences, 475; | 
good works of De Carteret, 475; various | 


proprietors, 475; fatal accident in 
1839, 476; the present seigneur, 476. 
Viadimir II. of Poland, his wise govern- 
ment, 314. 
Voissi, massacre of Huguenots at, 440. 


*‘ Walcheren Expedition, The:’ its date, 
493; its object, 493; cause ofits failure, 
494; its early successes, 494; neglect 
of the commander-in-chief, 495 ; suffer- 
ings of the troops from the Walcheren 
fever, 495; the island abandoned, 496 ; 
result of poany inquiry, 496 ; 
ministerial, changes consequent there- 
upon, 496. 

Waldenses, massacre of the, 259. 
Warren, earl, supposed monument of, in 
the church of St. Mary Overies, 408. 
Wars, religious, of France, sketches of 

the, 256, 428, 481. 


END OF 
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Wasp’s nest, progress of a, 551. 

Wat Tyler’s rebellion, origin and pro- 
gress of, 206; meeting of the rebels 
with the king at Mile-end. 206; at 
Smithfield, and death of Wat Tyler, 
207 ; dispersion of the rebels and exe- 
cution of their leaders, 208. 

Water, simple method of clearing, 381. 

* Weeds,’ 305. 

Wellington, duke of, anecdote of, 18. 

William the Conqueror, his proceedings 
after the battle of Hastings, 17; builds 
the White Tower, 18; his entry into 
London, and coronation, 139; his 
charters to the city, 140. 

William Rufus, his encouragement of the 
Jews, 196. 

William IV., anecdote of, 112. 


| Wilson, John, his improvements in type- 


founding, 81. 

Wisdom not necessarily connected with 
knowledge, 562. 

Woffies, what, 217. 

Wolves, former existence of, in Britain, 
and modes adopted for their extirpa- 
tion, 136, note. 

Woman, the domestic, preferable to the 
heroine, 214; her governing principle, 
562. 

Woodpecker, gold-winged, habitation of 
the, 345; the ivory-billed, 350. 

Worde, Wynkyn de, introduces the 
Roman letter into England, 79. 

Worms used as food, 545, 

Wren, his observations on Bow church, 
195. 


| Wren, Carolina, confidence of the, 346. 


| Xavier, Francis, becomes a disciple of 


Loyola, 524; his missions to India and 
Japan, 524; his death near Canton, 
525. 


Yule-sheaf, the, in Sweden, 156. 


Zouaves, notice of the tribe, 92; their 
numbers, 94; formation of the French 
corps of Zouaves, 94; abandoned by 
the natives, 95; its importance, 95; 
fondness of the Zouaves for cats, 
96. 
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